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A TRUE CATHOLIC 


HOWARD ALMERON PEASE 
‘| UTTERANCES of the great Belgian Cardinal now visiting this country present a 


striking and happy illustration of the way in which the experiences growing out of the 
Great War have broadened the sympathies and softened the theology of even the most 
conservative thinkers. ) 

In his Lenten Pastoral of 1908, directed against those Modernist tendencies in the Catholic 
Church against which the head of the Church was waging warfare, Cardinal Mercier defined 
the Christian as “one who trusts the teaching of the Church and accepts sincerely the doctrines 
she proposes for his belief... . Each time that a Christian at any moment of his existence asks 
himself these two questions, What should I believe? Why should I believe it? the answer 
should be, I must believe what is taught me by those Catholic bishops who are in agreement 
with the Pope: I must believe it because the episcopate united with the Pope is the organ 
of transmission of the revealed teachings of Jesus Christ.’” Over against the Modernist posi- 
tion, which he held to be “‘at root identical with Protestant individualism” he placed the 
“Catholic conception of a teaching authority officially established by Jesus Christ, and com- 
missioned to tell us what under pain of eternal damnation we are compelled to believe.” 

Here spoke the Roman Catholic prelate and theologian. 

Then came the war; in all Belgium there was hardly a home which had not suffered the 


- loss of loved ones. Not all of those who had given their lives for their country had accepted 


the teaching of the Church. Must those who mourned for them go through life with the 
unspeakable burden of fear that they were forever lost because they had not accepted those 
teachings which “under pain of eternal damnation’’ they had been commanded to believe? 

The Cardinal’s Christmas Pastoral of 1914, written in Belgium’s Gethsemane, brought 
comfort to troubled hearts:— 

“Tf I am asked,” he said, “what I think of the eternal salvation of a brave man who has 
consciously given his life in defence of his country’s honor, and in vindication of violated 
justice, | shall not hesitate to reply that without any doubt whatever Christ crowns his mili- 
tary valor, and that death, accepted in this Christian spirit, assures the safety of that man’s 
soul. ‘Greater love than this no man hath,’ said our Saviour, ‘that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.’ And the soldier who dies to save his brothers, and to defend the hearths and 
altars of his country, reaches this highest of all degrees of charity. He may not have made a 
close analysis of the value of his sacrifice; but must we suppose that God requires of the plain 
soldier in the excitement of battle the methodical precision of the moralist or the theologian? 
Can we who revere his heroism doubt that his God welcomes him with love?” 

The Roman Catholic has in this great utterance become a True Catholic—a man of uni- 
versal sympathies and comprehensive faith. 
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The Denominational Drive 


HE PEOPLE EXPECT the General Confer- 
ence to do something in Baltimore this week 
about the financial campaign for denomina- 
tional work. Among the officers of the Lay- 

men’s League the will to do this great service has 
expressed itself, and the pr obability is that during 
their meeting on Thursday some definite decision 
will be made. THE REGISTER sees no other w ay for 
the realization of the unquestionable desire of the 
Church’s heart. The air is full of the faith in our 
immediate future and in eur ability to give ade- 
quately. The laymen sense this feeling. The cam- 
paign must be carried to every member, even to 
every unattached believer in the cause. That is the 
secret of the success of the phenomenal Centenary 
campaign of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
North and South. The article in this week’s issue 
by Dr. Bartholomew is full of ideas that must be 
followed by us in principle, for they have been 
roundly tested. To make the spiritual gain the 
greatest thing of all, which is absolutely necessary, 
it would be a blunder insufferable for our church 
to neglect a soul. It is easier to go to the we ealthy 
and the well-to-do than to seek out also the least 
in worldly goods, but it is not sensible, democratic, 
or helpful for the Church. How much we may ex- 
Nese is an interesting question. On a basis of 
743,000 members, the Northern Methodists gaye 
hous $30 per capita, a total of $114,000 000 ; the 
Southern Methodists, 2,123,000 members, 333, 50 
per capita, a total of $5 00, ‘000, 000. The average for 
the two churches was about $28 per capita. The 
Unitarian churches number about 71 ,000 members. 
At $30 from each of these, the fund would be 
$2,130,000. Are we equal to it? 
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People and Politicians 

H's SERIOUS ILLNESS makes the country 

take a sober thought about the President. 
I’ew are now inclined, while he lies in his bed, to 
continte to rail against the cause of the nations, as 
a part of their’ dispraise of his conduct of the 
world’s affairs. That result has come hitherto of 
the method of many people. They have disliked 
Mr. Wilson so completely and bitterly, they have 
been ready to damn anything which he espoused. 
This journal, devoted to the Kingdom of God on 
earth, has aimed, to the best of its knowledge and 
purpose, to be rightly tactful in its policy, and has 
always placed the weight of its influence heavily 
on the side of a League of Nations.. This course 
inevitably has meant association with the name of 
the President. Generally such reference has been 
omitted because it is unnecessary. To state the 
simple truth as we see it, this is the people’s desire, 
not only in our country, but in every country. So 
many persons do not understand that politicians, 
diplomats, and newspapers are not necessarily the 
people. People are folks, the world over. They 
want to go about their business, in quietness, free- 
dom, and security. People are very different from 
their governments. They are very much better 
than their governments everywhere, not least of all 
in the United States. We believe this with a whole 
heart and mind. THE REGISTER wants every son of 
man to be as favored as we are, for example, of the 
household of liberal Christianity. To this end the 
League of Nations is for us a very imperfect instru- 
ment, as every other governmental instrument has 
been in its beginnings. But we, who are the makers 
of the League and the responsible improvers of it, 
can make it a divinely good instrument for all man- 
kind. The spirit in us we may breathe into the 
League, more and more, making it better and better 
precisely as we have done with our blessed Consti- 
tution of the United States. Why do people forget 
that when we adopted the Constitution the slavery 
of the Negro was not abolished, and some other 
things, which have been added. as amendments 
through the decades? Of course, there was terrific 
opposition then, but the wisdom of the common 
people, and their simple faith and resolution, pre- 
vailed. 


Industry’s New Unity 


VER SINCE ROOSEVELT said during the 
coal strike in 1902 there were three parties in 
industrial problems, capital, labor, and the public, 
we have accepted it as the final truth. But it isn’t. 
They think so, it appears, who prevail thus far in’ 


the Industrial Conference in Washington, for they 2 
organized their business and committees on the | 
three-group basis. This is most unfortunate, aie 

_ though it may be necessary to begin with. Webe- 
lieved the delegates had outgrown this inimical and aa 
—f. 


‘ 
artificial distinction, and were all zealous in their — 
deliberations to represent one idea, namely, the pub- mit ban 
lic. That.is the implication of the principle of ser- 
vice, as contrasted with self-interest. It is a it ee 
remarkable and grateful thing ye Chale Be oe 


— as 


he cannot succeed in England. 


_ requirements. 
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Eliot Gein out the aoe, way, seconded ably as 


he was by John Spargo. The strife in the world of 
work will end when the new mind comes which sees 
that competition only sharpens wits and breeds an- 


_ tagonisms; which sees also that co-operation is not 
. avisionary’s bit of rhetoric but the soundest wealth- 


producer and peacemaker in the world. The 
citizen would be utopian who would expect the 
Conference, composed of present-day minds, to leap 
into this elysian conviction; but the sane man who 
knows the ideal is the only real and comes little 
by little, must deeply rejoice that Dr. Eliot has 
spoken the significant word against the group-idea, 
which ought to crystallize before the sessions are 


-over into that new principle which THE REGISTER 


suggested last week, and even more pointedly in the 
editorial discussion of the so-called policemen’s 
strike in the city of Boston. The new unity grows 
logically out of the old trinity in industry. The 
very coming together of these various persons is a 
wonderful thing. The excellent picture the press 
photographer snapped on the steps of the Pan- 
American Building of young Mr. Rockefeller and 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the A. F. of L., in 
the easiest of attitudes, their heads close together 
in almost chummy conversation, is the best pr omise 
that we shall really come into a new economic and 
a new spiritual era. 


American Preachers Fail 


R. FORT NEWTON leaves City Temple, Lon- 
don, to become pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, because he confesses 
He adds, no Ameri- 
can preachers do. Other ministers are not as frank 


as he is,. but Dr. F.-B. Meyer cites Dr. Dixon and 


Dr. Broughton as recent failures who have wisely 
come back home. As a matter of fact, we believe 
Dr. Newton succeeded. Why is this? It is not 


' true that English or Scotch preachers fail over 


here. Quite the contrary, in some cases they are 
chosen, as Dr. Kelman was for the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, after the 
failure of American preachers to measure up to the 
Every intelligent churchman will 
have at least one good answer. There are, in fact, 
several accurate reasons for this condition, none of 
them to our praise. The basic one is that our 
spiritual culture is less fine than that of our Eng- 
lish-trained clergymen.- 
representative English religious papers to find the 
contrast against us. True, they—both preachers 


_ and journals—are less timely, have fewer contacts 
_ with and applications for every-day affairs, but they 


also have fewer catch-penny sins to answer for. 
There is a “snappy” and hasty journalistic way 
with our ministers, which not infrequently commits 
the unpardonable sin of casting aside the prepared 
discourse as late as Saturday morning in order to 
throw together something in the hot-fit of reaction 
to a piece of big news, because they believe this will 
_ “go” better. Some indeed wait for suggestions from 
the news. This is a sad but true condition of the 
preacher-showman which strikes an English cleric 
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with horror. The sermon and the service he has 
been taught are works of art. He may be dull, 
other-worldly, and abstruse, but he does his job as 
a workman should. Corollary to the inexcusable 
way of many American ministers are the un- 
sermonic forms of sermons,—they are narratives, 
or essays, or treatises, or philosophizings, or even 
inconsequential dawdlings with ideas. Your Eng- 
lish preacher is an expositor. He goes to the Bible, 
the greatest book of fundamentals in the universe. 
He finds a text as wide as God’s mind and as deep 
as the experience of the rarest saint in history. He 
makes a sermon develop out of that spiritually, log- 
ically, organically, and in unity, so that the idea 
grows not on one but in one. 


Book and Text 

1 Bie FORTUNATELY, WE HAVE FEW teachers 

of homiletics who know their business. Most 
of them have gained their places in the chair for 
other reasons than those implying success in the 
preaching art. We have exceptions in America. It 
is doubtful if any incumbent in this or the preceding 
generation more highly graced the office of instruc- 
tor of preachers than Francis G. Peabody. He al- 
ways sticks to the Book and his text. He is a 
prophet and an artist, heard gladly everywhere. 
Loyalty to the Bible it seems to us is the most im- 
portant necessity for our church’s upbuilding. 
Every calling has its standard text-book. There 
must be other books for collateral study, but: one 
book is central. By virtue of a superficial and un- 
cultured attitude of mind and-heart, many of the 
ministers of our own communion, and others also 
who consider themselves liberal, cast the Bible 
aside, except for not genuine texts but cheap pre- 
texts and soulless readings in the service. The 
people in the pews know the Bible has persisted 
because it is the truth. They want it much. And 
we who are students know there is not a conceivable 
problem in our complex life but may be directly 
solved by the Word elaborated, if only we become 
familiar with the Bible. Probably the most popular 
preaching in America to-day is done by Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. He does it by finding great 
spiritual principles set like jewels in the Old as 
well as the New Testament. He takes one, turns it 
about and shows all the facets, and his hearers are 
illumined by the pure light at the centre of it,—of 
truth, love, and service. Other advantages over 
us exist in England; and of course it is only fair 
to us to say there is a great deal in the inability of 
an American to understand the English tradition 
of life in general. It is there, decidedly, it is dif- 
ferent; and unfortunately a good many Englishmen 
act on the placid and stolid assumption that it is 
ordained of Pod and is therefore perfect. 


~ National Erohipition has been adopted in Norway 
by the vote at a general plebiscite. The measure ap- 
plies only to whisky, brandy, and other strong liquors. 
Champagne and all other wines and beers are not af- 
fected. The law governing prohibition in the United 
States figured in the campaign to a considerable 
extent. 
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V tier IN APPARENTLY irreconcilable con- 


EWS OF THE WEEK 


flict developed in the introductory sessions of 

the national Labor-Capital Conference in Wash- 
ington last week. Among the principles that a certain 
section of the representatives of capital showed a dis- 
position to advocate was a denial to labor of the right 
to organize and bargain collectively on the basis of 
organization, which had been enunciated by Elbert 
H. Gary, the dominant influence in the United States 
Steel Corporation, both in his refusal to deal with the 
steel strikers and in his testimony before the Con- 
gressional committee that is investigating the struggle 
in the iron and steel industry. This extreme view, 
however, did not appear to represent the attitude of 
the majority of the delegates, whether representing 
capital or the general public. On the other hand, 
some of the spokesmen of labor indicated a purpose 
to advocate definitions which fall little short of that 
full control of industry by labor that is commonly 
understood to be the aim of the Bolshevist agitators. 
In the solid middle ground between these two extreme 


views, as the present week began, there was developing 


in the Conference a consensus of opinion that promised 
constructive results. 
Steel Strikers Reveal 
Weakness by Proposal 

One of the projects presented for the consideration 
of the Conference as a measure for immediate appli- 
cation was a proposal made by Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, that the 
Conference exert its. influence to induce the United 
States Steel Corporation to submit the steel strike 
to arbitration. This effort to invoke arbitration was 
accompanied by the pledge that, in the event of the 
acceptance of arbitration by the corporation, the strik- 
ing steel workers would resume work pending the out- 
come of the deliberations of the arbitrators. This 
movement was opposed by various elements in the 
Conference, partly because the scope of the activities 
of the delegates did not include the settlement of cur- 
rent labor disputes, but principally on the ground that 
the iron and steel workers had refused to avail them- 
selves of the existing machinery of arbitration before 
they launched their attempt to cripple a basic industry. 
Mr. Gompers’s proposal was eventually referred to a 
committee, but the fact that he made it was widely 
interpreted as an admission by the leaders of the 
strike that they had not met with the measure of suc- 
cess which they expected when they ordered the men 
out. 


Metropolis of the New World 
an Industrial Battleground 

Industrial possibilities throughout the country were 
indicated by the situation in New York at the begin- 
ning of the week. The activities of our chief port 
of export and entry were completely paralyzed, to begin 
with, by a strike of 60,000 longshoremen, who had 
broken a contract negotiated between the employers 
and the national labor organization, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. In addition to the long- 
shoremen, 11,400 harbor and ferry workers, 12,000 ex- 
pressmen, 48,000 laundry workers, and 10,000 pressmen 
and feeders in the book and job industry were also 
out. The effect of this withdrawal of labor from the 
processes of essential industry was being keenly felt 
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by six millions of people in the city and many more 
millions outside of New York. To all intents and pur- 
poses the water traffic system of New York had ceased 
to function and land transport was badly hampered. 
Food was rotting by the thousands of tons on piers and 
in the holds of ships, and every effort was being made 
to save the city from further calamities by inducing 
the longshoremen to live up to their contract with the 
employers and return to work. 
President’s Illness Subject 
of Alarming Speculation 

While the official bulletins from the sickroom in the 
White House continued up to last Monday to impart 
fairly reassuring information about the President’s 
condition, the uncertainty inseparable from such situa- 
tions was giving rise to a wide variety of alarming | 
speculation. In a letter to a constituent, Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire was quoted at the end of last 
week as saying that the President had suffered a cer- 
ebral lesion and that his health had suffered so severe 
a deterioration that he never would be able to do any 
serious work. To this affirmation Dr. Grayson, the 
President’s personal physician, was quoted in press 
despatches last Monday as saying that if there had 
been any such developments in the condition of his 
patient he had not heard of them. Nevertheless, the 
despatches from Washington continued to reflect, as 
they had reflected from the beginning of the President’s 
illness, a feeling of misgiving as to the outcome. In 
any event it appeared to be a certainty that the Chief 
Executive would be unable for a long time to resume 
the performance of his official duties or to attend to 
any business. 
University and College 
Resources Badly Reduced 

The campaign conducted all over the country, by 
the alumni of Harvard University, to raise an endow- 
ment fund of $15,250,000 for their Alma Mater, which 
is now drawing to a successful close, has served to 
draw national attention to the imperative need of in- 
creased resources to meet the new and intensified 
educational requirements in practically every institu- 
tion of the higher learning in America. It was an- 
nounced last week that Princeton and Cornell, among 
the Eastern universities, already were putting a simi- 
lar campaign for the raising of smaller sums under 
way. There were indications that the movement begun 
by the Harvard alumni to strengthen the great insti- 
tution of learning in Cambridge and bring up its 
resources to the requirements, would be followed, this 
autumn and winter, by appeals by the graduates of 
most of the universities, colleges, professional and 
technical schools of the country for the endowing of 
their respective institutions. Such an augmentation 
of resources, it has been pointed out by educators, is 
essential if the educational system of America is to be 
enabled to respond to the new needs and rise above 
the limitations imposed upon it by the inadequacy of 
their present funds even for the payment of decent 
salaries to teaching staffs. 
German Forward Movement 
along Baltic Causes Alarm 

Menacing possibilities in the Baltic region at the 
beginning of the week brought forth the announce- 
ment that the Allied and Associated Powers had or- 
dered a new blockade on German shipping in Baltic 
waters. This measure is the direct outcome of agyres- 
sive activities which culminated at the end of last 
week in the capture of Riga by.a Russo-German arury 


- 


commanded by Colonel Avaloff-Bermondt but directed — 
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ultimately by Marshal Von der Goltz, whom the end 
of the war found in Turkey. The German Government 
several weeks ago had pledged itself to the recall of 


“Von der Goltz and the withdrawal of his troops from 


Letvia and Esthonia. Nevertheless, it now appears 
that the German advance has assumed the character 
and proportions of a systematic invasion of countries 
to which the Peace Conference has accorded an inde- 
pendent national life. It is this forward movement 
that the new embargo on German shipping is designed 
to stop, but opinion in the Entente capitals indicates 
that it may be necessary for the Supreme Council to 
adopt more direct and drastic measures to obtain from 
Germany a compliance with its pledges. 
France Ends State of War; 
Civil Functions Resumed 

The French Government last Monday published a 
decree which placed the country internally on a basis 
of peace. The state of siege was ended, the censorship 
was raised, and the prefectures took up the jurisdiction 
over police affairs which had been exercised by the army 


_ since. the beginning of the conflict. a 


Brevities 


The gift of $2,000,000 made by John D. Rockefeller 
to the ministers and missionaries board of the Baptist 
Church which looks after aged preachers and their de- 
pendents, will encourage young men to enter the re- 
ligious field. 


“T have never seen a really fine thing fail on the 
stage,” said Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, in com- 
menting on the present state of the theatre in London. 
“Of course, sometimes a thing that seems fine fails, but 
that is because it is dull in parts, or not well done— 
not really fine. A really fine thing cannot fail.” 


“The cost of living,” said President Lowell of Har- 
vard, “has gone up tremendously. I do not know how 
much. I do know it is costing a great deal more for 
our professors to live, and I know that some of them 
are quite unable to live as they should. What a pro- 
fessor wants is not a fortune, but enough to live com- 
fortably in the scale of life in which a professor ought 
to live, and he wants to educate his children as highly 
as he was educated himself.” 


It is easy to make a Bolshevist, says the Christian 
Herald. Take almost any one when he is a baby; 
nourish him insufficiently ; let him grow up in a dark, 
dirty, and hideous tenement. Educate him as badly as 
possible, take him out of school at thirteen or fourteen 
and put him to work. Make him work hard, long, and 
poorly paid. See that he marries and tries to bring up 
a family on less than a living income. Throw him out 
of employment every now and then; and some day, 
when he is in a receptive mood, introduce him to 
Bolshevist doctrines. 


Benjamin Franklin said at the convention. which 
adopted the United States Constitution: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I confess that I do not entirely approve this Con- 
stitution, but I am not sure that I shall never approve 
it. I have experienced many instances of being obliged 
by better information or fuller consideration to change 


' opinions even on important subjects which I once 


thought right but found to be otherwise. In these 
sentiments I agree to this Constitution, with all its 


faults, if they are such. I doubt, too, whether any 


other convention we can obtain may be able to make a 


better Constitution.” 
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Mr. Holmes to Mr. Simons 


To the Editor of Tur Curistian Rucister :— 


I love a debate. I wish I had the time, and you the 
space, to enable me to take up the commentary with 
which my friend Minot Simons has honored my skit 
on the Community Church in Christia (1960), and 
give it answer. As it is, I must content myself with 
entering a few objections, which may serve the pur- 
pose of suggesting that larger body of argument which 
I should like to present. 

By way of introduction, I desire to thank Mr. Simons 

for the courtesy of his article. I trust him to under- 
stand that, in making this brief reply, I am striving 
to act in that same spirit of good-will which years 
of friendly association have made so easy and natural 
between us. 
_ First of all, may I express regret that. Mr. Simons 
has read my article with so little care that he is led 
into the position, which no one will deplore more than 
himself, of charging me with saying what I have not 
said. I hold that the first condition of criticism is 
to read what your opponent has written, and repro- 
duce it accurately. This Mr. Simons has not done. 
For example, he declares that “it is quite beside the 
mark [for me] to call it [his Cleveland church] ‘a 
kind of private holding company.’?” As a matter of 
fact, I have not called this church, or any other Uni- 
tarian church, “a private holding company.” This was 
my description (see Tun Reaisrer, page 876) of “the 
union church,” a very different thing. 

Again, he charges that “Mr. Holmes does not say” 
whether the community church is “supported by the 
community, that is, by taxation.” On the contrary, I 
stated specifically (see page 876) that “the last step” 
in the organization of this church was “the transfer 
of property to the town”; and by my analogy of the 
library, certainly thought I made it plain that support 
was by public appropriation and private gifts. 

Other instances of Mr. Simons’s inaccuracy might be 
cited. My article may be only a “play of fancy,” but 
if it is to be criticised, it is entitled to a better reading 
than Mr. Simons has given it. 

Secondly, I must point out that Mr. Simons is led 
into unfortunate assertions by ignorance of facts. For 
example, he detects in my article “an assumption that 
practically the whole community is going to the com- 
munity church.” “As I know people,” he continues, 
“any such assumption is indeed a play of fancy. It 
is one of those visions of things as they might be if 
people were different from what they are.” It is a 
pity that Mr. Simons does not know people better. 
What he calls an “assumption” is no assumption at 
all. It is a statement of fact not in Christia in 1960, 
but—to quote a single instance—in a town in upper 
New York State in 1919. In this town there is a 
community church which includes in its membership 
not seventy-five per cent., as I playfully fancied in 
Christia, but ninety per cent. of the total population. 
People don’t have to be “different.” They only have 
to be let alone by competing denominational churches, 
to be what they really are! 

Thirdly, Mr. Simons is self-contradictory through- 
out his article, and always in his favor and not in 
mine! Thus, he ridicules me for declaring “that prac- 
tically the whole community [in Christia] is going 
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to the community church.” Then, only four para- 
graphs later on, he asks, “Is the community chureh 
one with which the whole community is associated ?” 
and replies, “Not according to she report from Christia 
in 1960.” ; 

Again, he declares that “only people who think as 
Mr. Holmes thinks” will associate themselves in the 
community church, which he rejects. But the very 
denominational church which he himself accepts and 
commends, he describes as “a group of like-minded 
people.” ; 

Still again, Mr. Simons blames me for using a Uni- 
tarian church building, a Unitarian church organiza- 
tion, and a Unitarian endowment in the nefarious busi- 
ness of starting a new religious movement. (The Editor 
emphasizes this by asking in his head-lines, “Is Mr. 
Holmes trying to start another denomination with 
Unitarian money, organization, and property?”) And 
yet all through his article Mr. Simons labors fearfully 
to prove that this community movement is nothing 
new at all. It is as old as Unitarianism, if not as the 
hills. For “our Unitarian churches,” as he definitely 
says, “are community churches.” Let’s be fair, Simons. 
If I’m starting something new, and thus appropriating 
property, as the Unitarians are alleged by the Congre- 
gationalists to have done in 1819, I am not revamping 
“old stuff.” If, on the other hand, I am simply em- 
phasizing what Unitarianism always has been and still 
is, then I am using Unitarian property for exactly 
the purpose to which it was dedicated. Choose, dear 
friend. You must kill me either as a traitor or as a 
bore—not as both. 

Lastly, it is evident that what lies at the heart of Mr. 
Simons’s article is the question as to the distinction 
between the community church and the existing Uni- 
tarian church. May I try to answer this, in a ,few 
words? 

In the first place, it is to be noted that there are 
identities between the two, for the reason that the 
community church, as I put it recently in Unity, “is 
the logical completion and perfection of the liberal 
movement in modern religion.” The community church, 
in other words, is not the destruction but the ful- 
filment of Unitarianism. 

This fact of development, however, as contrasted 
with opposition, does not mean that the two churches 
are the.same. They contain identities, but they are not 
themselves identical. As well argue that an auto- 
mobile is the same as a buggy, because it has four 
wheels, contains seats for passengers, and moves along 
a road. As well argue that a monkey is a man, because 
he has feet and hands, an upright posture, and is 
classified in the same mammalian category. 

There are differences here as well as identities, and 
these differences are vital. I cannot do better than 
present the contrast, in part, in parallel columns :— 


Unitarian Church 
Denominational — Affiliated 
organically with a group of 
churches “like-minded” on theo- 
jogiecal issues. 
Private—p ossessed by a 


Community Church 
Undenominational — elimi- 
nates sectarian afliliations in 
favor of organic identification 
with the community. 
Public—accepts the univer- 
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Christian—accepts the lead- 


ership of Jesus. 


Individual—aecepts the in- 
dividual as the centre of social 
life, and the end of redemptive 
action. 
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Free or universal—leaves to 
the individual the choice of 
leader most precious by tradi- 
tion or conviction. 


Social—moves from the in- 
dividual to the social group as 
the centre of religious life, and 
the end of redemptive action. 


group which limits member- 
ship by terms of admission 
more or less attenuated. 


Theistic—interprets the re- 
ligious spirit primarily in 
terms of men’s relation to 
God. 


sality of the religious instinct, 
and accepts all men on a basis 
of membership identical with 
that of citizenship in the com- 
munity. 

Humanistic — interprets the 
religious spirit primarily in 
terms of men’s relation to one 
another. 


JouN Haynes HoumMpEs. 
New York Ciry. 


Prolific Japanese in California 


To the Editor of Tur CuristraAn RnaGistTer nae 


Ten thousand Japanese “picture brides” landed in 
California this past year to join ten thousand young 
men who had come before. Then add to this the number 
of married couples and others that entered in one year 
and you have some idea of the influx. But this is not 
the serious part of the problem. Statisticians. have 


just computed that if the present birth rate among the ~ 


Japanese now here continues, and if there is no further 
immigration, there will be six million Japanese in this 
State in eighty-three years. Think what this means! 

When I left California fifteen years ago the Japanese 
were getting a foothold and displacing white farmers 
in certain valleys. They live under conditions that 
would not be accepted by our people; and men, women, 
and children all toil incessantly. This may be a virtue, 
but we do not want our American families to have to 
descend to their standards to compete with them. 
Whether it is the result of competition white men could 
not meet or one of the results of the war, I have not 
been back here long enough to find out, but I do know 
that now I find the entire vegetable and small-fruit 
and berry production in the hands of the Japanese. 
And what is the result of this monopoly so far as the 
public is concerned? No longer are such things sold 
at a reasonable price even for to-day. The Japanese 
ask the top-notch price and will destroy their produce 
before they will sell it for a cent less. At the present 
time this matter is being investigated, and it is inti- 
mated that legal prosecution will shortly be begun 
against a number of them for the wanton destruction 
of food. 

I have nothing against the Japanese as individuals 
or as a people. I recognize their virtues. I am will- 
ing to grant that they are our equals and, for the sake 
of argument, willing to grant that they may be our 
superiors. But I would like to see this kept as a white 
man’s country. True enough, we do need laborers here, 
but let us fill that need in some way without bringing 
in another race. The Japanese are far superior to the 
low-grade immigrants that Europe has been sending 
to our Atlantic coast. Personally I think that a check 
should be put to the latter lest our country be swamped 
with a low-grade population. But no matter how de- 
graded. these immigrants may be, they have one merit 


and that is that they are white and’ their children’s — 


children will look and be like the rest of us. But the 
descendants of these Japanese will still be Japanese. 
I read just the other day the statement of an emi- 


Turoop CoLLEGE oF TECHNOLOGY, 
PASADENA, CALIF, 
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MRE Ouk Reaction in Japan 


Arbitrary exclusion of Unitarian Mission and missionary 
from Directory is attempted, followed by an apology 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
Author of “Rising Japan” 


HALL UNITARIANS in Japan be denied a place 
S among Christians? This question has arisen in a 
rather acute form in connection with the Japan 
Unitarian Mission and the work of its honored repre- 
sentative, Dr. Clay MacCauley. Letters from Dr. Mac- 
Cauley and clippings from Japanese papers tell the 
‘story, and show the situation to be one that cannot be 
overlooked by Unitarians either in Japan or here. The 
facts are briefly as follows :— 

For some years past the “Conference of Japan’s 
Federated Missions” has published annually a volume 
entitled “The Christian Movement in the Japanese 
Empire,”—a sort of Year Book, the aim of which was 
to furnish authentic and rather full information re- 
garding the activities of all the churches and other 
Christian organizations in Japan. Up to the present 
year the volume has included the name of Dr. Mac- 
Cauley in its list of Christian ministers, and has given 
a satisfactory report of the work of the Unitarian Mis- 
sion. But on the appearance recently of the volume 
for 1919-20, it was discovered that a radical change 
had been made. Dr. MacCauley’s name had _ been 
dropped from the book, and there was no report or 
even mention of the Unitarian churches or their ac- 
tivities. 

Naturally this greatly surprised and startled all the 
Unitarian leaders. What could it mean? The book 
was supposed to speak for, and to carry the indorse- 
ment of, all the Christian missions in Japan. Could 
it be that the orthodox missions had conspired to- 
gether, in camera, to disfellowship the Unitarians, and 
to let the world know that they did not regard them 
as Christians, without consulting them or letting them 
know anything about it? 

Of course Dr. MacCauley took the matter up at once, 
—first of all writing to the editor of the Year Book 
for an explanation. The editor replied courteously, 
but attempted to justify his action, and took the re- 
sponsibility for it upon himself. He had not been 
directed to do what he had done by the body that he 
represented (the Conference of Japan’s Federated Mis- 
sions) ; nevertheless he believed that he had done right, 
for two reasons: first, because, in the past, various 
missionaries and others (as he claimed) had criticised 
the book on account of its having included the Uni- 
tarians; and second, because he had found that “the 
Unitarian Mission is not listed among the 178 bodies 
recognized by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America—a parent organization” which he felt 
the Japanese organization ought to follow. He further 
urged that the sentiment of the missionaries generally, 
as expressed to him from time to time, was strongly in 


_ favor of making “a belief in the peculiar deity of our 


Lord a fundamental element in a Christian mission,”— 
which of course involved ruling out any mission not 
holding that belief. 


__ Having received this answer from the editor of the’ 
Year Book, of course Dr. MacCauley saw that he must 


at once find out whether the various Christian bodies 
in Japan would sustain the act of expulsion which had 
pee summarily (and so secretly) consummated. Ac- 


# 
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cordingly he wrote, and published in a leading daily 
of Tokyo (The Japan Advertiser), two “Open Letters” : 
one to The Federated Missions in Japan, the organi- 
zation responsible for the Year Book; and the other to 
the Christians of Japan in general. 

The letters attracted very wide attention. In them 
Dr. MacCauley pointed out clearly several things. One 
was, exactly what the editor had done, and how very - 
serious a matter it was for him to take the responsi- 
bility of defining Christianity for the churches of 
Japan, and ruling out from their fellowship one de- 
nomination because it did not conform to his definition. 

Another thing he did was to show that Unitarianism 
is undeniably Christian, if by Christian is meant the 
religion of Jesus. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion declares its purpose to be the promotion of “pure 
Christianity.” The General Unitarian Conference of 
America plants itself unequivocally upon the religion 
of Jesus, “love to God and man.” Unitarian churches 
the world over, with hardly an exception, fly the flag 
of the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, and 
the Leadership of Jesus. Therefore Unitarian churches 
are Christian churches or else the teachings of Jesus 
are not Christian teachings. 

The situation which had developed afforded Dr. Mac- 
Cauley an admirable opportunity for describing for 
the Japanese public the aims and ideals and the large 
work of the Unitarian Mission in Japan; and he made 
good use of the-opportunity. In one of his “Open Let- 
ters” he said :— 

“The Unitarian Mission in Japan is not a hidden 
body, or unknown in its aims and acts. It has long 
been seeking to win the Japanese people to faith in 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood.of Man, the 
Leadership of Jesus, as the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life of the human soul. Unity Hall in Tokyo, which 
is the home of a typical Unitarian Christian church, 
is dedicated to Truth, Righteousness, and Peace, and 
to the faith just summarized. Every Sunday its con- 
gregation gather for a service of Christian prayer 
and praise, reading the Bible, and the delivery of ser- 
mons aiming at the arousing of Christian faith and 
life among its members and hearers; a large Sunday- 
school is part of this church; and, in the week-time, 
devotional meetings and classes for Biblical study are 
held. The rite of baptism ‘in the name and spirit of 
Christ’? marks membership in the church; the cere- 
mony of Christian marriage is often conducted in the 
church auditorium; and there, too, Christian funeral 
services are held. As it is with the church in Unity 
Hall, so it is with the other Unitarian church in Tokyo, 
called ‘The Liberal Christian Society.’ Moreover, 


there are in many localities in Japan, thousands of 


men and women who, in their student days in Tokyo, 
were more or less intimately associated with our Uni- 
tarian churches, and were under the influence of our 
positive Christian teachings and agencies. 

“Also in Unity Hall the oldest Christian magazine 
in Japan is edited and published. There, too, is the 
headquarters of ‘The Laborers’ Friendly | Society,’ a 
non-political organization for Japanese workingmen 
and women formed for the practical realization of 
Human Brotherhood, the man who organized it being 
at the time the secretary of the Japan Unitarian Chris. 
tian Association. This labor organization not long 
ago had fifty thousand members, and to-day has a 
very widely extended influence aiming at the social, 
technical, and moral welfare of the people. 

“Also in Unity Hall, the Society on Social Purity has 


had its office, and there frequent mass. meetings in 
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behalf of social purity, temperance, peace, prison re- 
form, education, sanitation, war-relief, and other causes 
of public welfare have been held, with overcrowded 
audiences. I could mention much else showing the 
positive practical Christianity that has had its initia- 
tive and support in the Japan Unitarian Christian 
Mission.” This from Dr. MacCauley’s “Open Letter.” 

I need not prolong this article further, except to 
say that good seems likely to come out of the situation 
that has arisen in Japan. Dr. MacCauley has been 
given the best possible opportunity to let the people of 
Japan know what Unitarianism is and the important 
work it is doing for the Japanese people. This can- 
not fail to prove of great service to the cause. And 
then, the plain injustice that has been done to the Uni- 
tarian Mission and to Dr. MacCauley, by arbitrarily 
and secretly ruling them out of Christianity, has at- 
tracted the attention of practically all Japan; and the 
general verdict is very clearly in favor of the cause 
and the man that have been wronged, and against the 
wrong-doer. 

A resolution adopted by the executive committee of 
the Conference of Federated Missions in Japan at its 
meeting on September 4, reads :— 

“Concerning the protest from Dr. Clay MacCauley 
as to the exclusion of the Unitarian Mission from the 
Directory and statistical records of ‘The Christian 
Movement,’ it was voted to express the judgment of the 
executive committee that since the above Mission, for 
_ a number of years, has been included in the Directory 
and records of ‘The Christian Movement’ with the full 
knowledge of the Conference of Federated Missions, 
exclusion should not take place without definite action 
on the part of the Conference. With this action the 
retiring editor of ‘The Christian Movement,’ having 
been consulted, now concurs.” 

With this resolution Dr. MacCauley received, also, 
a letter from the retiring editor-in-chief, generously 
apologizing “for having made the omissions” which oc- 
casioned this protest, and expressing “readiness to co- 
operate in whatever publicity the committee deems 
proper, in all justice to you and your work.” 

What the full body will do when it comes to take 
action, of course is not known; but the probability is 
that it will follow the lead of its executive committee. 
If it does, of course the Japan Unitarian Mission and 
Dr. MacCauley’s name will be restored to their old 
places among the Christian organizations and min- 
isters of Japan. 

In view of the injustice done to the Unitarian Mis- 
sion by the editor of the Year Book, Dr. MacCauley 
writes in a private letter just received: “This affair 
might have become of far-reaching moment. Many 
of the younger members of the orthodox missions were 
becoming aroused over the arbitrary act, and had it 
been pushed through fully, I fear that the Japanese 
churches would have been profoundly affected by it, 
even to a division like that which befell the Congre- 
gational churches in New England a. hundred years 
ago. Happily the attempted exclusion has failed, for 
the time at least. I fancy that the editor of the annual 
believed that, by his summary judgment, he would 
make a fait accompli which it would be difficult to 
undo, because he would have, as he claimed, ‘an over- 
whelming majority of the missionaries’ with him. But 
he miscalculated; and prudent counsels prevailed, 
much to the aid of peace among the brethren, and the 
furtherance of good-will among many sects of faith in 
this land.” ; 

Such is the situation in Japan to-day. The Unita- 
rians of America will await the development of the 
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future with much interest and not without some solici- 
tude, but with earnest hope that the broader spirit 
will prevail among the orthodox missions, and there- 
fore that the harmony and good-will which had existed 
in the past between them and the Unitarian Mission 
may continue in the future. 


Putting on the Harness 
SIDNEY 8. ROBINS 


[xe MOOD of the man who has slipped out of har- 
ness for a vacation and feels a reluctance at 
* the moment of putting it on again is another 
expression of the law of inertia of the mass. In the 
full momentum of work the same inertia sometimes 
makes it difficult to stop working. 

When one is half-awake in the early morning and 
knows that it is time to get up, has one a heartfelt 
enthusiasm for the initial step? The boy has who is 
going on a journey, and others to whom the day prom- 
ises something new and romantic. By the middle of 
the day we usually enjoy being awake, and of a glorious 
evening bedtime often comes too soon. This shows 
what we have to call either a contrariness of our 
nature or else just an inertia that attaches to our 
mental as to our physical being, and requires to be 
overcome at the beginning,—a thought which is well 
set forth by Dr. Richard Cabot. 


The thing that hinders people from high and satis- | 


factory achievements, bearing in mind differences in 
abilities of course, is inertia. It is a tremendous gain 
to have proved to ourselves in a few little things that 
the lack of enthusiasm and vigor which we feel at 
the outset of a task is the inertia at the beginning of 
all movement, and that after we really get started 
the mass that contributed the inertia even seems to 
contribute to the momentum. After some experience 
of this fact in small things we have new courage for 
larger ones. We can hope that what makes the sky 
so leaden-gray (with problems and all that) is that 
we are spiritually half-awake, just as we are physically 
half-awake in the early morning; and that what we 
are in need of is, figuratively, the plunge, the wetting 
all over, the rub-down, the vigorous blood-circulation. 
I have heard of poets and others who waited for 
inspiration to come before winging their thoughts. I 
have heard of them afar off. Thanks to the God of 
our ordinary human nature, there is a more depend- 
able inspiration which follows perspiration. The spirit 
of faithfulness, or work, calls us out of our slumbrous, 
hibernating condition and teaches us at length the 
glory and beauty of the outer day we might have 
missed. It flashes in upon our minds in the midst of 
a painfully begun lesson, lecture, or other irksome 
task. It redeems a thousand lost days for me as I 
learn, a workingman, to live with that creative spirit- 
ual energy which never loses the thread even when 
the pattern is not seen. 
to know that there are more heights or depths or un- 
discovered islands to my mind and spirit than I have 
ever realized. There is no limit, no exhaustion of the 
divine in man; and that is enough of greatness for 
anybody. It takes Duty and gradually touches its 
pristine granite hardness with Fraternity or closer 
Companionship. It mingles my life abroad and teaches 
me that I could die to the man I was yesterday and 
yet be gloriously alive in a new man, and new interests, 
to-day. at 


It teaches me after a while. 
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The Methodists Said: Give! Serve! 


And lo, tens of millions of dollars were subscribed in their 


Centenary campaign and thousands of persons 
offered themselves 


J. I. BARTHOLOMEW 


Hxecutive Secretary Boston Area, Missionary Centenary of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Eprtor’s Note 


The people of the Unitarian Church are ready to 
make a drive for sufficient money to meet the proved 
needs of denominational service. The greatest drive 
in the history of Christendom has only recently been 
made by the Methodist Church in the United States. 
They asked for and have received subscriptions for one 
hundred and fourteen million dollars. How did they 
‘complete this colossal achievement? The answer reads 
like a romance; but it is much more than that. The 
Methodists, like ourselves, believe in religion and the 
power of it to serve mankind. They also know, true 
to their name, that a method, a way, of going about 
a great task, is of the highest importance. Consecra- 
tion to spiritual ideals, a passion for helping their fel- 
low-man, and great business sense,—these three did the 
wonderful job. THe Rearster asked Dr. Bartholomew, 
who was in the thick of it, to prepare the following 
thrilling story of how the thing was done, so that we 
in our church may gather from the Methodist experi- 
ence the quickening, the encouragement, the good sense, 
and the sound psychology, by means of which we may 
prosper in our campaign according to our great giving 
abilities and according to our great church needs. 


N THE MONTH of April, 1819, the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formed. In 1916 the General Conference, which 
meets quadrennially, made provision for the due ob- 
servance of the one hundredth anniversary of that 
event. The observance was to include proper recog- 
nition of the past one hundred years, the bringing in of 
large gifts, and the preparation for a world programme. 

As the missionary organization came into existence 
long before the unfortunate division of the denomina- 
tion on the slavery question, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, which is the Southern division of the 
original church, was asked to participate in the ob- 
servance, and has done so. 

The relations of the large gifts to the world pro- 
gramme is evident. Without the financial resources, 
the world programme would be but a paper programme. 
Without a world programme, the financial resources, 
however great, would mean but little for world better- 
ment. If both could be provided, large results ought to 
follow. All men seem to be agreed now that new world 
conditions call for greatly increased exertions by the 
Church to meet the imperative demand of the new era, 
Methodism, in preparing for the Centenary celebration 


of her missionary organization, finds herself provi- 


dentially or accidentally in a position of leadership in 
this advance movement. 

The preparation of a world programme made neces- 
sary a world survey. In particular it meant a survey 
of that part of the non-Christian world which has been 
assigned, by interdenominational agreement, to Meth- 
The question was, What ought we to do if we 
really mean business in the work among the 150,000,000 
of the non-Christian world who have been assigned to 
us, and for whom we have tacitly assumed responsi- 
bility? It was decided that the least the Church could 


_ do would be to place our foreign MUIBBLOTIATY work on an 
efficiency basis. 


Ever since the Edinburgh Convention, a commission 
has been in existence in every missionary field to make 
S1 a. we that field and report annually to the Board 
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of Foreign Missions concerning its needs. The organ- 
ization for the new survey was therefore already in 
existence. It would continue this work, only with this 
difference: Instead of asking, “What must this field 
have to get along at all?” they are now to ask, “What 
ought this field to have to make the work efficient ?” 

All denominations are doing missionary work in 
three lines,~—evangelistic, educational, and medical. 
It thus becomes necessary to inquire concerning every 
location in every missionary field: “What is needed for 
our medical work,—buildings, equipment, physicians 
and nurses from the United States, and native workers ? 
What would it cost to secure property and to main- 
tain the workers for the Centenary period of five 
years?” The same questions were raised concerning 
the educational and the evangelistic work. When this 
total was found, an estimate was made of the amount 
which could be secured from the missionary field itself, 
and thus the amount. needed from the home base was 
determined. Perhaps this will be more obvious if we 
look at one concrete case, remembering that mainte- 
nance for a period of five years must be ‘divided by five 
if one wishes to ascertain the annual cost of main- 
tenance. Let us take the relatively small but tremen- 
dously promising mission, Malaysia. 


MALAYSIA: SUMMARY 


WHat WE Have—1918 
I. PROPERTY :— Valuation 
Churches, parsonages, chapels, homes 65 $147,629 
Educational institutions and presses . 18 309.903 
Hospitals and dispensaries . aot i ot 


$457,532 


Total property 
II. Srarr :— 
Missionaries and foreign workers . 84 
Native preachers and workers . . 140 
eR CUELAT Sete Sor eet erie” Wee ate eet ne i BOL: 
MOLBUStAT. ae. (Ate oc iate al) See eet COD 
LiL Se STUDENTS AND Purms? ..... . ~%588 
ITY. MEMBERSHIP .. . . 4,443 
V. SuUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS | oe ae OF, 
VI. EpwortH LEAGUES, MEMBERS . 818 
VII. UNBAPTIZED ADHERENTS .. . 1,559 
Wuat Wr Neep—1918-22 
I. PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT :— 
Ghapels Asi t 4. #265) 
Missionary residences ‘and parsonages . 14 
Land for above . IOS OT ahs $228,400 
Village schools . 18 
Boys’ boarding- schools ~ % 
Orphanage and preparatory school : ai 
High school ee kee ul 478,700 
College ‘ if 
Theological schools 2 
Teachers’ residences 5 | 
Hospitals : eee (G) te 
Doctors’ houses . : 2 TSRGO 
Total property and equipment . $892,100 
EEN: ENDOWMENT 4 : : $400,000 
III. Srarr anp Misweuianen (for ‘Abe Seki: -- 
NGLtVe DTERGHCEIa mr eCy Garyae hss Shi) A 
Missionaries . Sti ae 20 § in 
iIpastoritemchoraiy inh) sed) 2 O10" ay 
Missionary teacher . isin. reac rel. § 13,850 
BOCCOMI AAT) fod titi. tie lett ye ase nai & 10 
Native workers . th, Poy te i eee } pi gat 
Total staff and maintenance . $263,370 
Total requirements $1,555,470 
From local receipts 382,520 


Fromhomebase ... . . ' . 1,172,950 


The same survey was made in every foreign mission 
field in which the Church has work. Added to the 
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sums thus obtained, certain provision was made for 
endowment funds in the interest of retired mission- 
aries, and the widows and orphans of missionaries. 
When all of these were totalled, the amount was found 
to be $40,000,000. 

It will be noted that this amount is asked not for 
missionary advance in a general sense, but for specific 
work at specific places. While it is possible that 
changed conditions may ‘make it desirable to spend 
some of the Centenary money in places not included 
in this survey, it is true that without any such changed 
conditions the Church now knows exactly where it 
wants to spend every nickel of the money for which it 
is asking. : ' 

_ The world programme, however, must include the 
United States, and therefore must involve home mis- 
sions: It became necessary to make a survey of the 
home field. While it may seem a little strange at first 
sight, it was found that there was no organization 
fitted to make that survey, and an organization had to 
be created and new plans made, so that the survey of 
the home field was not finished as speedily as the 
survey of the foreign field. When it was finished, so 
many things had been omitted which it would be desir- 
able to include, that parties interested realized that 
the survey was of necessity incomplete. That survey 
was to include :— 
Principte A. Purely Missionary Responsibilities :— 
Ciass I. Foreign Missions Under the Flag :— 
1. Porto Rico. 
2. Hawaii. 
Ciass II. Established Types of Home Missionary Work :— 

1. Indian. 

. Negro. 
a. Negro in the South. 
b. Negro in the North. 

3. Alaska. : 

4. Highlanders of the South. 

5. Mormon Territory. 

CuLass III. . Purely Missionary Work in City and Rural Fields in 
Specialized Forms :— 
1. Recent Immigrant Peoples :— 
a. Chinese. 
b. Japanese. 
c. Italians. 
d. Latin-Americans. 
e. Eastern European 
Urgic (Magyar). 
Others. 


2. Industrial Groups in Cities. 
3. Downtown Transient Polyglot Masses. 


PrincipLE B. Urgent Home Base Opportunity Situations 
where Aid is Necessary :— 
CiAss IV. Providing Rapidly Growing Frontier Fields with Neces- 
sary Equipment and Pastoral Aid. 


The Development of Rural Methodism by Providing 
Adequate Equipment and Pastoral Aid :— 

1. The Better Agricultural Sections. ; 

2. The Sparsely Settled and Less Favored Agricultural Sections. 
8. The Rural Industrial. Communities. 


Cuiasses VI and VII. The Development of Strategic City and 
Suburban Fields by Providing Aid needed now for 
Building New Churches and in Subsidizing the Sal- 
aries of Pastors and Staff-workers where the Strength 
of the Future Work depends upon the Immediate 
Placing of Adequately Trained Leadership in the Fields. 


PRINCIPLE C. Denominational Obligations :— 


Cuass VIII. Development of Christian Leadership :— 
1. Strengthen Regular Churches near Student Groups. 
2. Provide Equipment and Leadership for Purpose of Training 
Leaders for Christian Service in connection with Educational 
Institutions. 


Ciass IX. Evangelism: To Stimulate and Utilize the Spiricual 
Resources of the Church. 


The result of this survey was an exhibit calling for 
an expenditure of $52,000,000 in five years, but after 
consultation that was reduced to $40,000,000, and was 
thus placed on an equality with the foreign askings. 
This made a total of $80,000,000 for the Centenary. 
But war conditions call for a large expenditure for 
war reconstruction in Europe, and for the meeting of 
emergencies in this country caused by the war. After 
slight reflection, it was decided to ask for $5,000,000 on 
the first year of the Centenary period for war recon- 
struction. On more mature consideration it was de- 


to 


Groups—Slayv, Lettic, and Finno- 


CLASS V. 
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cided to ask for the $5,000,000 annually for the five 
years, thus making an additional $25,000,000, and 
bringing the total up to $105,000,000 to be raised within 
the period of five years. 

For purposes of convenience in church work, the 
amount needed for the other benevolent boards of the 
Church were finally added to the Centenary askings, 
and as these amounts total $1,745,000 a year, that pro- 
duced an additional $8,725,000 and this added to the 
$105,000,000 made the amount for which the appeal 
was made $113,725,000. 

It was realized from the first that in thus asking 
the Church for an amount approximately five times 
as large as it had been in the habit of paying, we could 
not hope to succeed by ordinary methods, nor could 
we hope to succeed without a thorough consecration 
on the part of the people and a due realization of their 
relation to their money, and then back of all, there 
must be presented to the people somehow such a vision 
of the world’s needs as would make the programme a 
possibility. It was further realized that it was not 
possible, nor in any case desirable, to raise this money 
without appealing to all the membership and con- 
stituency of the Church; and the problem became how 
to get the appeal down to the last man, woman, and 
child. There was a specific organization for the devel- 
opment of the spiritual resources of the Church, and 
a specific organization for interesting people in Chris- 
tian stewardship, and enrolling them in a list of tith- 
ers; also, a specific organization for the educational 
work, and the plan was to reach all the membership of 
the Church with these different forms of activity. | 

The organization of necessity adjusted itself to the 
genius of the denomination. There was the national 
committee, and then the subdivisions of the national 
organization were the areas. Of these, there were 
twenty, corresponding to our twenty resident bishops 
of the United States. 

The Boston area covers the territory under the im- 
mediate supervision of Bishop E. H. Hughes, and is 
practically the territory of New England, with the 
exception of a litdle strip on the western edge of New 
England which is affiliated with New York. Then 
followed the conference, district, and group organi- 
zations. 

It is probable that the matter of most general in- 
terest has to do with the organization of the local 
church. All the members of the church and constitu- 
ency were divided into units with thirty or thereabouts 
in a unit. For each unit there was a leader corre- 
sponding to the class leader of former days, and under 
the unit leader there were secretaries in each. unit— 
one for intercession or spiritual resources, one for 
stewardship, one for education, and one for life service. 
Each of these secretaries, under the direction of the 
unit leader, presented the interests of his department 
to all members of his unit. By this subdivision, all 
the members of the church and constituency were 
reached, where the work was effectively carried out. 

In addition there was a new organization which 
sprang up during the campaign, known as Minute - 
Men. There are at least two Minute Men for every 
church and an additional Minute Man for every hun- 
dred members above the first hundred. These Minute 
Men were to speak in their own churches and in ad- 


joining ones under appointment of a Minute Man who _ 
acted as group leader, and were to speak at the preach- — 


ing service, prayer-meeting, Sunday-school, young peo- 


ple’s meeting, and any other meeting at which oppor- — 


tunity was given. They worked on the plan of the 


* 
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Government Four-Minute Men, and the special ma- 
terial of their addresses was provided from head- 
quarters. 

There was another organization closely related with 
the entire movement. The Sunday-school Board of the 
denomination early assumed one-eighth of the total 
amount to be raised. It also provided special pro- 
grammes for missionary instruction in all the Sunday- 
schools. For the purposes of the Sunday-school, the 
churches were divided into groups with about twenty 
in a group and some man was appointed whose duty 
it was to visit the Sunday-school Board of every local 
church in his group to see that a missionary superin- 
tendent was chosen, and proper committees selected 
to put over the programme, also to get the Sunday- 
school Board to assume its proportion of the quota 
assigned to that church. I ought to say here that this 
Sunday-school organization was exceedingly effective 
both in its educational work and its financial work, 
and that it raised more than the one-eighth which it 
had assumed. 

When we reached the date for the intensive drive 
for funds, the date being May 18-25, a special financial 
organization was introduced into each church. This 
financial drive of the whole denomination was under 
the leadership of C. S. Ward, who has had such abun- 
dant success in financial drives for the Y. M. C. A. 
before the war, as well as for the Y. M. C. A. and 
kindred organizations during the war; and in a gen- 
eral sense the work was carried out in harmony with 
his usual plan. For each church a chairman was 
chosen to be responsible for the financial campaign, 
and then captains were chosen, perhaps ten captains. 
Each captain then made a selection of helpers, ten 
persons to serve with each captain in the larger 
churches, a smaller number in the smaller churches. 
The chairman of the finance committee, with the sev- 
eral captains, went over the list of names of all the 
members and constituents, their names being divided 
among the several captains. Each captain divided his 
team into pairs so that they would go out two by two, 
and he assigned to the several pairs the names which 
had been assigned to him. Then, beginning on Sun- 
day, May 18, these canvassers went out. Jt had been 
determined previously the amount they might hope 
to obtain from each subscriber, the total of those 
amounts being greater than the total of the quota 
assigned to that church. The canvass was continued 
through-the week, unless completed at an earlier date. 

In the Sunday-school a canvass was made, sometimes 
by classes, sometimes by individuals, but by one process 
or the other all the members of the Sunday-school 
were reached with the financial campaign as well as 
the educational campaign. Pledges were taken on the 
five-year basis. For the most part people signed pledges 
for a definite amount each year for five years, many 
of them signing cards requiring weekly payments dur- 
ing the period. 

’ It is to be confessed that, while the plan contem- 
plated the canvass of every individual interested in 


Methodism, it was not carried out fully perhaps in any’ 


case, and certainly not in’a great many cases; yet 
its general purpose was largely met, and the canvass 
was exceedingly general throughout the denomination. 
The results, as people well know, were highly gratify- 
ing. The Methodist Episcopal Church, as indicated 
above, was asking for about $114,000,000 and prac- 
tically that amount has been subscribed. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South was asking for $35,000,000 
additional, and it has secured subscriptions amounting 
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to $50,000,000. The plan was the same in the two 
branches of Methodism, and both united in the general 
Centenary celebration at Columbus, Ohio, June 21 to 
July 13. 

In this work, as in everything else, personality is 
a strong element. The money and the equipment would 
count for very little unless there can be enlisted the 
workers to carry out the programme. The surveys 
reveal the fact that for professional life-work in Chris- 
tian service the demand would call for thirteen thou- 
sand persons within the next five years. It is the duty 


‘of the Life Service Department, represented in all 


of the organizations, to secure these workers and guide 
them in their preparation for their life-work. That 
has been one of the most interesting as well as most 
profitable divisions of the Centenary work. Already 
twenty-eight thousand and more: have signified a pur- 
pose to spend their life-work in Christian service. Ex- 
perience shows that a large number of these, for health 


-and other reasons, will be eliminated, so that many 


other thousands will need to be found. In addition to 
the thirteen thousand needed for full-time work, it. is 
desired to find forty thousand who will take special 
training for religious work in the local church in con- 
nection with their usual life activities. 


Air-Battles Seen from the Ground 


JOEL H. METCALF 
With the Third Division of the A. EB. F. 
II 

HE LAST air-battle I saw was of a very different 
sort, but was the most spectacular of all. It was 
the last Gotha raid on Paris, that took place only 
a short time before the armistice. On our way to France 
we had passed through London and had seen the fearful 
destruction the night-birds from Germany were accus- 
tomed to leave behind them. We saw the shattered 
buildings, like the office of the English publication 
John Bull, in whose “refuge” over a hundred people had 
been killed at the same time it had printed, but not 
distributed, an edition telling how complete was the 
protection against air-raids, so the people of London 
might thereafter sleep in peace. But there were no 

raids on London while we were there. 

It was different in Paris. The arrival of our party 
was welcomed by a raid. It was early in the evening, 
and we were just coming out of the Gare Saint-Lazare 
when they gave us a taste of what we should expect. 
In this case the Gothas had volplaned from a great 
height with engines shut off while passing the listening 
posts at the front, so they passed there undetected. 
The result was, we landed in Paris in the pandemonium 
of Egyptian darkness. 

The alarm signals were sounding; the shrieking 
sirens calling the alerte were intermingled with the 
exploding bombs of the venturing Huns; at the same 
time the protecting batteries of the city added to the 
tumult. 

Usually about twenty minutes elapsed after the 
noisy sirens had raced the streets telling people to 
go into cave and abri before the Gothas arrived. We 
felt as though we were getting into it with a vengeance, 
for on the darkened tram we could see the flash of the 
great guns that were defending Montdidier. And after 
the Gothas came the Grand Bertha. 

We crowded into camions and raced the darkened 
street to the Hotel Pavillon while the bombs were 


‘dropping. On arriving there. instead of following the 
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French custom of going into the cave, we exercised our 
American privilege of seeing the show by standing in 
the darkened streets and watching the guns of Paris 
shatter the quietness and blackness of the night in a 
parting shot at the Germans. 

I was in Paris on two other occasions when the Ger- 
mans raided the city. The most interesting feature of 
them, as I remember it, was the grotesque- looking, half- 
dressed, and deshabille crowd that took refuge in the 
hotel abri. 

The second time, particularly, I remember that a 
chambermaid would not allow an American who had 
just come from the Second Battle of the Marne to sleep 
in peace. He thought if the Germans could not get 
him with nine hours of barrage and thousands of shells, 
there was little chance of their hitting him with a few 
bombs dropped on Paris. But the femme de chambre 
thought otherwise, and literally dragged him out of 
bed. 

The last raid on Paris of which I would speak par- 
ticularly, came on a cold, clear, moonless night in 
October. 

I was living in the Menier Chateau at Noisiel, which 
is on the Marne about fifteen miles east of the city. All 
about us on the hills were the protecting batteries. 

Probably because it was a landmark that they 
could not mistake, the German Gothas always followed 
_ the Marne; and if they failed to reach the city or had 
any bombs left over on the way back, as they usually 
had, they dropped them in our vicinity. In any case, 
being so near the French 75’s mounted for air-work, 
the visits were always interesting, for during an attack 
one could hear the shell fragments of the French guns 
pattering on the roof. Next morning one could go out 
in the yard and pick up hundreds of them. 

Just before midnight on this last raid I was awak- 
ened by the opening barrage of our guns. I got up to 
see the sight.. All one could do was to sit in the win- 
dow, far enough back to escape the pieces of shell that 
were dropping on the roof, and enjoy the wonderful 
pyrotechnic display. Our batteries of hundreds of 
guns were firing like mad, but above their din you 
could hear plainly the shrill hum of the giant Gothas’ 
engines. 

The starlit sky was flashing with exploding shells 
which looked like monster fireflies or a shower of 
meteor trails all going upward. But all this paled be- 
fore the multitude of beams of powerful searchlights 
that wandered here and there in the heavens, trying to 
pick up the illomened birds of prey. Many beams 
pointed singly and perpendicularly, but here and there, 
there would be five or six beams that would converge 
upon a particular spot, and there the shrapnel flashes 
would be most numerous. 

Just because the beams converged was not proof that 
the observers saw the Gotha, however. The French 
possessed a listening instrument consisting of a con- 
cave reflector about ten or fifteen feet in diameter, 
which was connected with an observer’s ear and a 
searchlight beam. The reflector was capable of being 
moved in all directions with facility, so the observer 
had only to turn his instrument to make the enemy’s 
engine sound loudest to direct a beam of light in that 
direction. When several of them were “listening” to 
the same “plane” the beams would converge and ouide 
the gunners of the batteries to shoot in that direction. 
To add to the unearthly illumination the Germans hit 
some large storehouses in the direction of Saint-Denis, 
which took fire and completed the spectacle of this 
awful rose of war. 
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The picture is unforgettable. It was a grand confla- — 
gration, a stupendous meteor shower, and a multitude 
of mighty comets visible at once. It was all the more 
impressive to us because we knew that, while it was a 
picture to us, it was “the last day” on earth of many 
innocent victims. « 

I watched the attack until the Germans passed us 
going in and out, dropping several bombs within two . 
miles of the Chateau; that killed several of our boys. 
In the course of perhaps a half-hour the noise of the — 
Gothas’ engines died away in the distance. The air- 
craft batteries slowly ceased firing, and all was still 
again. 

The next day we learned what we had suffered, and 
of the two German bombers who had fallen like Lucifer 
from heaven. 

We did not know at the time that it was the Teutons’ 
last raid in the great World War. 

God grant that never again may peaceful cities 
shrink into cellars and holes in the ground, in terror of 
these night-birds of destruction, whose fatal eggs con- 
tain the accumulated hate and destructiveness of mod- 
ern life, and, like the fabled roc, drop down terror and 
death from the skies. 

Tennyson’s vision has been fulfilled in part when we 
“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 

ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 

That it may not happen again in all its devilishness, 
may we enter into the “Parliament of man, the Federa- 
tion of the world.” 


Practicable Suggestions for Armistice Day 


A great variety of materials, suitable for every need 
and ability of communities 


EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN 


HE FITTING CELEBRATION of Armistice Day, 

November 11, deserves thought on the part of 

ministers and other community leaders. There 

will be spontaneous celebrations of the Day everywhere, 

no doubt, which may run into excesses or at any rate 

lack aim and effectiveness unless directed along proper 
channels. 

I have had the privilege of drawing up a programme, 
or series of suggestions, for the nation-wide observance 
of Armistice Day, which has been sent to all organ- 
izers of War Camp Community Service throughout the 
country. I feel sure that this programme will be of 
interest to readers of Tum Curist1AN Rucister. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has endorsed the 
suggestions as outlined through a special committee 
appointed to co-operate with War Camp Community 
Service in this and other community enterprises. 

It is none too early to start organizing the com- 
munity forces to take charge of the celebration. 
Special attention is drawn to those features which in- 
volve the participation of the foreign-born in the festiv- 
ities. Armistice Day belongs not only to Americans 
but also to our Allies whose representatives in this 
country, whether naturalized or not, must be made to 
feel at home among us and be given a share in the glory 
of a day, which, let us hope, ushers in a new era. 

The programme is offered by War Camp Community 
Service, Inc., to communities desiring to observe Armis- 
tice Day in a fitting manner. In its entirety it is too 
elaborate and miscellaneous for any one city to follow. 


It is rather a group of suggestions one or more of which — 3 a og 


may be adopted, the character of the celebration in 
every community naturally varying according to local 
conditions, such as population, resources, and climate. 


| . ; Suggested Features 


i I. Leacun or Neiguzors’ Dinner—IN Honor or 
Y ALL WAR VETERANS. 

Note: In large cities many group or neighborhood 
dinners might be arranged. In small communities a 
single dinner, possibly free for all, is suggested. In 
every case decorations, music, and speeches should 
be featured and the whole community be invited to 
assist with contributions—money, provisions, or service. 


II. Parapn. 


The American Legion and other service men in 
the Great War, veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, Civil War, Mexican War 
(impersonated), War of 1812 (imperson- 
ated), and the Revolution (impersonated). 

Flying Circus, War Department Air Service. 

War Mothers. 

Red Cross, W. C. C. 8., and other societies of 
war workers. 

Municipal Departments. 

Civic organizations, churches, lodges, etc. 

Industrial groups. : 

Foreign-born groups in native costumes. 


Ill. Patriotic DEMONSTRATION. 
Flag-raisings with pledge to flag featured. 
Dedication of a municipal flag of special design 
decided upon by competition. 
Flag demobilization ceremonies. 


lV. Crrizensuie CEREMONY. 


Welcome to new citizens. 
1. Naturalized in 1919. 
2. Native-born coming of age in 1919. 
Municipal officers, court officials, and represen- 
tative citizens participating—special music. 
Suggestions: (1) “The New Citizenship’— 
A Civic Ritual, by Percy MacKaye, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. (2) “The New 
Pilgrims’”—A Litany of Liberty—A Patriotic 
Celebration for Foreign-born and American 
Citizens, by Constance D’Arcy MacKaye, in 
“Patriotic Drama in Your Town,” page 115. 


V. Community PaGHant. 

Mimeographed copies of The New Hra, a Pa- 
geant of Patriotism and Reconstruction spe- 
cially written by the Outdoor Players of 
Peterboro, N.H., for War Camp Community 
Service, may be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the Department of Pageantry and 
Drama, W. C. C. 8., 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N.Y. This pageant is arranged 
for indoor production and contains speaking 


parts, pantomime, dances, and choruses. It’ 


may be given as simply or as elaborately as 
desired. Full directions for music and cos- 
4 ’ ; tumes accompany the text. 


Bie VI. Music. 

se - Community singing throughout the day wher- 
4 . ever crowds gather. | 

ny - Grand community sing in connection with pa- 
a . __ triotic demonstration. (See Paragraph III. 
: iv 47 3A, above. ) 


Musical contests. 
Singing societies. 
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Local bands or orchestras. 
Song leaders. 
Competition for original cheers and songs. 


Note: In addition .to the familiar patriotic and 
popular airs the folk-songs of the Allies might well 
be introduced and popularized under the leadership 
of the singing societies among the foreign-born. (Of. 
“Fifty-five.Community Songs,’ Liberty Edition, pub- 
lished by GC. C. Birchard, 221 Volumbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., price 10 cents.) 


VII. DaNcINnG. 


Street-dancing. 

Block parties. 

Club dances. 

Public dances under special supervision. 


VIII. Aruuxrric Sports. 

Football games. 

Tennis matches. 

Water sports (in the South). 

Track meet. 

Gymkana (where there is an army post or local 
polo club). 

Note: Secure many classes of competitors old and 

young, offering ribbon prizes and attractive handicaps. 

IX. Brrrmrr Basy Conrest—An Exuipit or New 
AMERICANS. 

For information apply to the Chairman of 
Child Hygiene, Public Health Department, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Dr. 
Lenna L. Meanes, 1006 Equitable Building, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

X. INpDUSTRIAL AND ComMMERCIAL EXHIBIT CON- 
pucTED BY Boarp oF COMMERCE. 

a. Working conditions, past, present, and fu- 

ture. 

b. Living conditions, past, present, and future. 


XI. Miniature County Farr—Sprciauuy FoR THE 
CHILDREN. 
Amateur circus. 


XII. THeatres. 
Motion pictures for the children. 
Amateur dramatic performances. 
Special bills in the local theatres and moving- 
picture houses. 
XIII: Municreau Bonrire or NEIGHBORHOOD BONFIRES 
TO CLOSE THE Day. 


Song Leaders to be appointed for each Group. 


Recommendations 

The wounded, semi-invalids, and the aged are to be 
specially provided with automobiles and given personal 
attention. 

Special provision ought to be made for the care 
of out-of-town visitors for the day. 

‘Decorations—a definite color scheme and style of 
decorations is suggested for all official decorations, to 
be followed at will by business-houses and private citi- 
zens in their decorations. 

Sidewalk flagpoles with concrete bases might be 
secured by the city as permanent properties—Japanese 
lanterns in quantity as well as the usual flags and 
bunting might likewise be used and stored for future 
occasions. 

The local posts of the American Legion might appro- 
priately be invited to superintend special features like 
the parade, the patriotic demonstration, the bonfires, 
etc: 
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King of the Air 


King oF THE AIR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Elizabeth Chandlee Forman. Boston: 


Richard G. Badger.—The spirit and grace | 


of Mrs. Forman’s poems must not be ob- 
scured for appreciative readers by the 
modesty of their first appearance in book 
form, In earlier publication several of 
them have already won attention, notably 
“The Three Lads,’ which appeared in the 
London Nation, and three or four printed 
in American periodicals. Many are nat- 
urally moulded by the recent world ex- 
periences and particularly by the thrill 
and wonder of the new aviation, in whicb 
the writer had a personal share, as the 
reader learns by the note attached to 
“The Blue Star and the Gold.” Lieut. 
Horace B. Forman, 3d, of the U.S. Avia- 
tion Service A. HE. F., served for a year 
and a half as a volunteer with the French 
and American armies abroad. He died in 
France, September 14, 1918 (young, as al] 
our aviators were), one year ago on the 
day these words are written. To him the 
title poem was dedicated and from it 
we take a specimen quotation that gives 
an inadequate suggestion of its general] 
movement and scope :— 


“Up and away from behind the headlands 
green, 
He sails his ship in the sky. 
Steady and keen and true, with majestic 
mien 
He sweeps through reaches high. . 


Now he floats on wide, still wings, now , 


dips 
And drops like.a falling star, 
Only to soar again to the highest tips 
Of mountain peaks afar... . 


‘And his joy is greater than anything 
under ‘the skies 
Felt since life began, 
For he joins to the passionate heart of 
the bird that flies 
The thinking soul of a man.” 


“The Doves of Venice,” ‘‘When the Peace 
‘Bells Ring,” and a song to the wind which 
has a poignant contrast between the Nan- 
tucket moors and another field far to the 
east are notable among the war poems. 
Other themes finding their centre in 
quieter phases ‘of nature and life are 
here also, treated with delicacy and 
charm. 


New Verses After Classic Models 


Dream Dust. By EH. Marie Sinclair. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. $1.25. 
Sones or My Preopte. By Charles Bertram 
Johnson. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
$1.25. Repiscoverizs. By Richard Dar- 
win Ware. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. $1.25—Of the modern poetic ren- 
aissance, new witnesses are appearing 
every day. The already large group of the 
new singers possess in common certain 
marked characteristics. Most of the 
younger poets of to-day betray a sensuous 
love of color, a tendency to follow the 
patterns offered in the verse of the Orient, 
or of Continental Europe, above all, an 
aggressive independence of the standards 
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of poetic technique already accepted as 
the law and the prophets. In fact, a 
large portion of the poetry now being 
published may be said to be literally 
nothing if not original: Very different 
from this variety of verse are these three 


thin volumes just published by The Corn-|* 


hill Company. Widely as they differ 
among themselves, all three have this in 
common,—they are all collections of poems 
written after (some of them a long way 
after) the classic English models. Of the 
three, Mr. Ware’s Rediscoveries is the 
least deserving of serious consideration. 
His work reveals much more ambition 
than genius. There is force and imagina- 
tion. Here and there, a pointed phrase 
or a flashing sentence catches the eye. 
But most of it is forced and dreary, a 
striving after effects that “die a-borning.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Johnson’s Songs 
of My People is a sheaf of genuine verse 
which contains not a little of the char- 
acteristics and inmost spirit of the colored 
race.. Of late years, American literature 
has been enriched by the productions of 
many poets of African birth. We do not 
recall one of them more deserving of 
sincere praise than this little collection 
of unassuming poems, whose author, with- 
out pretence, but with true love of his 
art, voices the heart of black folk. His 
poems have a lyric tenderness, a quiet 
beauty, mingled in some instances with 
a quaint humor, which is altogether true 
to life. More conventional, but still de- 
serving of praise, is Dream Dust. It sug- 
gests something of Louis Untermeyer and 
something of Emily Dickinson, without 
the power or originality of either. There 


is little here that is likely to survive, 


yet there is much that is fanciful and 
melodious. All the poems are short, and 
most of them reveal an apt gift for 
climax as refreshing as it is surpris- 
ing. A. R. H. 


A Collection of Various Verse 


RHYMES GRAVE AND Gay. By Carolyn 
and Gordon Hillman. Boston: The Corn- 
hill Company. . 1919. $1—Readers of 
Tue REGISTER may know that Carolyn 
Hillman, the author of the poem which 
appeared in the September 4 issue, is 
co-author with Gordon Hillman of a 
small volume of verse entitled Rhymes 
Grave and Gay. It is a varied collection, 
artistically combined and unified so that 
one feels the poems belong together. The 
volume is divided into four sections, en- 
titled ‘“‘War-Time,”’ “In the Country,” 
“Nantucket,” and “Visions, Voices, and 
Vagaries.” The first section pictures Eng- 
land in war-time. “Devon Drumbeats”’ 
furnishes a pathetic contrast to the peace 
of “Nantucket Lanes,’ a gem in the second 
section. And yet through nearly all the 
poems runs a strain of pensive cheerful- 
ness which makes them akin. Several 
are humorous. 
cockney dialect, is good for the blues. 
The introductory poem and “IL’Envoi” 
balance each other and give a conciseness 
and finish to the collection. The book is 
prettily bound in rose, white, and gold, 
and is very neatly printed. 


““is Missus,” written in. 
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Two Books for Boys 


The Henry Altemus Company, Philadel- 
phia, has lately issued two books by the 
same author, H. Irving Hancock, which 
will be welcomed by boys who enjoy 
continuous adventure. Dave Darrin on 
Mediterranean Service—50 cents net— 
opens with the sudden meeting with a 
German spy. A_ succession: of serious 
coniplications follow, with fresh perils in 
every chapter. A plot against the United 
States and a fight with a submarine are 
examples of the varied experiences which 
these youngest naval officers on the Hud- 
son met day after day in the late war. 
Uncle Sam’s Boys Smash the Germans 
also thrills with the same excitable ad- 
ventures, the boys in the book meeting 
with extraordinary hospital adventures, 
learning lessons of nerve in No Man’s 
Land, fighting in the clouds, and always 
coming out of the conflicts gallantly and 
unharmed. ‘This book is also 50 cents net. 


An Ecstatic Symbolist 


THE RELIGION OF OLD GLorY. By Will- 
iam Norman Guthrie. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 1919. $2.50.—A 
simple and sober description of this book 
would probably be resented by the author 
and strike the reader as a caricature. 
Nearly all of us have some appreciation 
of the value of symbols and a mystical 
side to our nature. But this writer is an 
ecstatic who fills hundreds of pages with 
a report of the occult and esoteric mean- 
ings he finds in the flag and everything 
about it,—the pole, the eagle, ‘the cord, 
the flag itself, its stripes, stars, and colors. 
The names of some of his chapters are as 
follows: “On Seeing Red and the Cry of 
Crimson,” “The Holy Number Seven,” 
“On Being White and like the Bright and 
Shining One,” “The Square of Midnight 
Blue—for all Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” “The Stars of Destiny, Five-pointed 
and White,” “‘The Eagle as our Totem, or 
Angel of Light.” 
of the last paragraph of the chapter on 
the esoteric meaning of the star: “O star, 
if thou concealest in thy very being, thy 
geometric loveliness, such lore—we salute 
thee with a new reverence; thou five-. 
rayed human star; thou handsome hand- 
ler of brute stuff—thou shaping star; 
thou prudent gatherer of horizon vistas 
at the central eye on the level—the gra- 
cious unifier; thou lifter of the centre 
to the sky summit—thou star of the di- 


vine perspective, from the ‘topmost peak - 


of being!” In pages 310-342 we are given 
“An Office and Ceremony for the Wor- 
ship of Old Glory.” This includes hymns, 
and a responsive service for minister and 
congregation, a psalm of the flagpole, 
psalm of the eagle, ete. In some such 
cult the author thinks that the nation 
may attain to a unifying religious expres- 
sion. In ritual worship of the flag it 
may learn the necessary lessons “in the 
grand art of induced co-emotion,” the 
individual becomes subject to a “creative 
irresistible ‘mass suggestion,’ and. so is 
involved and used and sacrificed to ‘the 


truest good of the social Gop of the Na- — 


tion.” ; 


- 


Here is the beginning | 


has written. 
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A Good Story 


Joan & Co. By Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1919. $1.65—Mr. Bartlett writes not only 
under his own name, but as William 
Carleton and anonymously. He has pro- 
duced The Wall Street Girl, The Triflers, 
Joan of the Alley, One Year of Pierrot, 
and One Way Out. His favorite staging 
is New York City, and he is fond of point- 
ing out the startling contrasts of that 
populous haunt of busy people and idle 
folk. He is performing a real service in 
calling the attention of the reading public 
to the fact that romance and adventure 
are as frequently met in Manhattan as in 
France or in medieval England. Joan 
& Co. is certainly not the best book he 
The action occasionally 
halts, and the characters are sometimes 
performers rather than individuals. Sey- 
eral dramatic situations arise which the 
author does not make the most of. It 
seems that the plot requires a stage rather 
than a book. The book is interesting and 
original. The ending is almost unex- 
pected. 


A Manual of Primitive Religion 


ANIMISM. By George William Gilmore. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 1919. 
$1.75 net.—This book addresses itself to 
a task too frequently neglected by the 
erudite, the task of making available to 
the ordinary reader the net results of re- 
cent investigations by specialists. There 
is room “for a small volume which should 
exhibit the phenomena and the related 
and inferred beliefs of Animism in a 
simple manner, with sufficiently numerous 
citations to illustrate clearly, yet without 
the overlay of too abundant references.” 
The author has accomplished his purpose 
and has produced a very: readable and 
informing book. Like enthusiasts on a 
subject, he claims too much for it, find- 
ing in the advanced thought of to-day 


on religious and social subjects a whole- 


sale return to the animistic stage of 
thinking, but the book will be helpful to 
college students and those desiring a 
simple manual on the subject. A good 
index and a bibliography of one hundred 
and fifty titles increase its value. — 


To Strengthen the Weak in Faith 
CHRISTIANITY’S UNIFYING FUNDAMENTAL. 
By Henry F. Waring. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 1919. $1.25 net.— 


Publishers should recognize by this time 


4 
Ld ot 
4. 


that extravagant statements on the jacket 
of a book prejudice the reader. Dr. War- 
ing’s book has this statement: “It will 
pick you up bodily and place you on a 
rock-ribbed unshakable religious founda- 
tion.” Dr. Waring doubtless will be help- 
ful to many who are trying to re-estab- 
lish their faith in spite of the doubts of 
to-day. These chapters are_ especially 
valuable to the religious worker, because 
the problems dealt with are not fanciful 
ones, but are actual difficulties met by 
living thinking men. A score of men 
came to the author with questions. Con- 
ferences were followed by a course of 
public lectures, at which the speaker 
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answered questions from the audience. 
The answers are not those of a liberal 
theologian, but they represent a fairly 
broad modern orthodoxy. For example: 
“Even a crab knows enough once a year to 
get rid of its shell in order to have a 
bigger one; it is the sectary that does not 
know it!’ The book is written in a help- 
ful spirit, and abounds with fresh 
anecdotes and aptly chosen bits of good 
poetry. 


A Study of Appeals 


BUILDING THE CONGREGATION. By Will- 
iam C. Skeath. New York: The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 1919. 50 cents net.— 
The only “out” about this book is its 
brevity. A scant sixty pages is barely 
sufficient to state the problem, but it is 
remarkable how much Mr. Skeath has 
really got into such small compass. There 
is a careful distinction drawn between 
the audience and the congregation, and 
a timely warning against the sort of 
“church publicity” which attracts the 
former without really building up the 
latter. It is a well-stated analysis of the 
basis of appeal to the prospective church 
member, and the author finds, explains, 
and applies concretely three psychological 
forces producing religious action, viz.., 
social solidarity, moral feeling, and the 
sense of life’s incompleteness. 


Between Ethics and Psychology 


MinD AND CONDUCT. By Henry Rut- 
gers Marshall. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1919. $1.75 net—There can 
be nothing of much more importance to 
the person interested in religion or morals 
than a study of the relation between con- 
sciousness and behavior. Dr. Marshall’s 
book is just that. It is a careful examina- 
tion of the problems of mind and conduct, 
a distinct contribution to the new and 
growing literature on the psychological 
approach to ethical problems. It some- 
what resembles Hocking’s Human Natwre 
and its Remaking, and should be read in 
connection with that book. No modern 
minister can afford to neglect the obvious 
duty of reading and digesting both these 
volumes, and he will find that duty a very 
pleasant one. Dr. Marshall’s book is 
divided into three sections, ‘‘The Correla- 
tion of Mind and Conduct,’ “Some Im- 
plications of the Correlation,” and “Guides 
to Conduct.” Under the first section he 
treats of consciousness, behavior, instinct, 
reason, and the self. The second includes 
creativeness and ideals, freedom and re- 
sponsibility, while’ the third treats of 
pleasure and pain, hedonism, intuition, 
and reason. Theré are two appendixes, 
the first of which, on “The Causal Rela- 
tion Between Mind and Body,” deserves 
the attention of both the adherents of 
Christian Science and their opponents. 


Essays of Optimism 
Courace. By Jeannette Marks. New 
York: The Woman's Press. 1919. $1.25 
net.—This little book of essays on opti- 
mism, by a lecturer of English Literature 
at Mount Holyoke College, who is also 
known as the author of several books 
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and many magazine contributions, is 
another of the laudable attempts to carry 
over into peace-time the war-time gains 
of the valiant human spirit. Each of 
the twelve chapters is preceded by a short 
poem from some well-known author, in- 
cluding, of course, Henley’s Invictus, 
which is incorrectly quoted. The essays 
are slight, but stimulating and helpful. 
The emphasis upon the power of the 
aroused human will is commendable. The 
book resembles the popular literature of 
the New Thought movement, but is rather 
more sane. 


Fifty Little Poems 

Hearts Courageous. By John Ozen- 
ham. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents net.—These fifty poems by the 
author of The Vision Splendid are not all 
of the highest order, but include several 
gems. The “foreword” is written in prose, 
but is, in parts at least, better poetry than 
some of the poems. Of the latter the fol- 


lowing are the most attractive: “God’s 
To-morrow,” “Look Beyond,’ ‘“Cross- 


Mates,” and especially “W. A. A. C. S. 
and W. R. BE. N. 8.” A longer poem than 
the rest, “Christ in the City,’ employs the 
well-known theme of the Christ of the 
Gospels in modern surroundings, express- 
ing disapproval of the scenes and condi- 
tions he encounters. The book’s persistent 
optimism is occasionally relieved by 
healthy questionings and doubts. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF 


Religious Songs and Services 
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Sunday School and the Home 


BY 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 
Editor of “The Sunnyside,” ‘“‘The Carol,” 
“Jubilate Deo,’ etc. 


The Gzo. H. Exxis Co., Publishers, 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Your attention is called to a new edition of 
this work, which has attained a large circu- 
lation in liberal Christian Sunday-schools and 
homes, and is warmly endorsed by superin- 
tendents, choir masters, and pastors. 


It contains 365 hymns and songs, carefully 
selected from a literary, musical, and religious 
standpoint, and 24 services of worship. It 
is especially rich in services and music for 
festival occasions; also in noble church hymns. 


Price: Single copies, services and songs, 
60 cents. To Sunday-schools, 50 cents. 


Single copies, edition without’ services, 
50 cents. To Sunday-schools, 40 cents. 
Carriage prepaid. 


Send for circular gratis. Send for a copy 
of the book. 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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Miracle 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


Where did you come from, little brook, 
O sparkling silver band? 

God caught a tiny angel’s tears, 
But some escaped his hand! 


Where did you come from, little bird, 
Bright, gleaming oriole ?: 

God brought a tune from sunset-land 
And filled with song your soul! 


Where did you come from, little flower,— 
Forget-me-not so blue? 
God plucked a piece from out the sky 


And made it into you! 


Billy-Boy’s Hungry Day 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Billy-Boy made his début most suddenly 
and unexpectedly. His mother had gone 
out to market, and had told him, no doubt, 
to sit very still until she returned with all 
sorts of good things to eat. But it is 
probable that she was absent longer than 
Billy-Boy had expected, and he got tired 


of waiting, and crept along to the edge of. 


the great bushy nest to see if she were 
coming. Yes, Billy-Boy is a bird! And 
then he lost his balance,.and fell over the 
edge! Down, down, down, catching at 
bending twigs with his baby claws, trying 
to flutter his funny, fuzzy little wings! 
Still down, down, down, farther than he 
had ever dreamed that anybody could fall, 
anywhere, until, suddenly, “bump !’’—and 
he was there—wherever “there” might be! 

At first he had hardly breath enough 
left to lie and gasp and swallow, without 
even wondering. But presently he 
plucked up spirit to stagger to his fluffy 
legs, open his big round eyes very wide, 
and look about. He found that he was 
on a knoll covered with soft, springy moss. 
That was why his fall from the very top 
of the tallest pine in the West Woodlot 
had not knocked the breath quite out of 
his plump little body. 

He looked to the right, behind him, to 
the left, and in front, turning his head 
quite around, as easily as if he had prac- 
tised for years; for—yes—Billy-Boy is an 
owl, and that is an accomplishment of 
which even the youngest and most inex- 
perienced owl thinks nothing at all. 

But though Billy-Boy looked around 
him in every direction, he could see not 
a feather of his delinquent mother. 
There was a rustling in the bushes near. 
Could that be mother? Alas, no! It was 
a great tall creature, the very strangest 
Billy-Boy had ever seen. 

“O-ho!” said the great big creature, in 
a great big voice. “I’ve been wanting to 
climb up to that owl’s nest for a long 
time, but the old boughs were too rotten. 
Now you've saved me the trouble. Poor 
little chap! I would have looked at you 
and left you with your mother, but I 
can’t safely put you back, so I think I’d 
best take you home with me, before old 
Br’er Fox in the Ledge gets you.” 
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lots after a long search for a runaway 
heifer, tucked the protesting bunch of 
down under his coat, and hurried home 
to the old white house on the hill. 

That’s how Billy-Boy came to be 
“Billy-Boy,’ and an important member 
of the Brown family. 

Such an entertaining member, too, he 
proved to be! After a few weeks’ sojourn 
in the roomy, sunny old tool-house, he 
became so expert in perching wherever he 
chose, and acquired such a fine feather 
suit in place of the. down “comfort” in 
which he had arrived, that he was given 
the old purple-lilac bush, before the 
dining-room windows, as his special quar- 
ters. With a soft, light rope about one 
sturdy, well-feathered ankle, he could fly 
about, from branch to branch, and seemed 
to enjoy life immensely. He loved to be 
noticed by the family as they passed, and 
especially enjoyed cuddling in Mrs. 
Brown’s arms, and pretending to nibble 
the buttons off her dress. 

But most he enjoyed mealtimes—even 
humans’ mealtimes! Glancing up from 
table, one was always sure to see Billy’s 
round eyes following every movement 
with alert curiosity. Wspecially was he 
interested when a covered dish was 
brought on, and watched the cover-lifting 
with—apparently—bated breath! But the 
contents would seldom have suited him. 
The Browns leaned toward vegetarianism, 
while Billy had no use for any such non- 
sense. Meat, to his way of thinking, was 
the only food upon which to grow strong 
and well-feathered. As to the sort, he 
was not particular,—mice, rats, chickens, 
squirrels, beef, pork, veal, mutton, frogs; 
in fact, Billy-Boy’s motto seemed to be, 
“Any sort of food, so it’s meat!” 


So it would seem as though he need’ 


never have had a “hungry day,” in the 
country, on a big farm; but he did, and 
this is how it came about: On that 
memorable hungry day the family cats, 
nine in number, had failed to bring any- 
thing in from their numerous forays 
afield. Perhaps they had become tempo- 
rarily tired of rendering daily tribute to 
Billy-Boy’s voracious appetite, and .had 
eaten their hard-won supplies on the spot 
where caught. At all events, not even a 
field-mouse was forthcoming; and Billy- 
Boy was hungry, dreadfully hungry! 

It was the meat-man’s day, but his horse 
ran away—so it was learned later—and he 
didn’t come; it was father’s day to go 
down to the village, but it rained so hard 
he didn’t go; there wasn’t a single chicken 
ailing; and it poured so that the boys 
couldn’t go on a frog hunt. 

The family tried bread, cake, pie, 
doughnuts, sweet-corn, string-beans, ber- 
ries,—all in vain! Each in turn was 
eagerly clutched by Billy-Boy, carefully 
inspected, perhaps cautiously tasted, and 
then dropped, more in sorrow than in 
anger. é 

“Quee! Quee! Quee!” he observed 
from time to time, in a voice which would 
have been full of tears if Billy-Boy had 
known how to ery. 

Suddenly some one said, close to his 
perch, where he was sitting, quite dis- 
couraged, with his eyes shut, “Here, Billy- 


Then Ross Brown, coming home across- | Boy, look!” 


* 
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It was The Little Shaver. One small 
brown fist was full of something—flies ! 

“IT been catchin’ ’em out in the shed, 
explained The Little Shaver. ‘“Billy-Boy’s 
got to haye sump’n’!” 

He held them up to Billy. 

* “Quee! Quee! Quee!” said Billy, doubt- — 
fully. He had been disappointed too many 
times. He was not going to get hopeful 
again, only to have another crushing dis- 
appointment—not he! He reached out a 
claw, and dabbed at them. It didn’t work. 
Then, very cautiously, he condescended to 
try them with his beak. He tasted one, 
still very cautiously, then joyously pecked 
for more. And he gobbled them, every 
one! 

“Well, you've saved the day, Shaver!” 
exclaimed Ross, who was almost at the 
point of going a half-mile in the rain on 
a frogging expedition in the interests of 
his protégé. ‘“Let’s have a fly hunt!” 

“Tl hunt, too!” said Percy. 

“I can spare time to catch a few,’ yol- 
unteered father. 

“T’ll set that old balloon flytrap, and see 
what ’twill do,” contributed always-busy — 
mother. 

And so, by the “teamwork” of the entire 
family, -Billy-Boy’s hungry day was 
brought to a contented, full-fed close, and 
incidentally, hardly a fly was left buzzing 
in the house!. 


The Butterflies and the Lady 


N. TOURNEUR 


A butterfly as a pet? It seems hardly 
possible, and not to be believed, as you 
watch the butterfly in the summer-time 
flitting about from flower to flower, just 
as if it has never a thought of anything 
but to enjoy itself in the sunshine, and to 
keep its freedém. But once, not so long 
ago, there was a lady who had two butter- 
flies for her pets. 

To this lady, who was one of the 
gentlest and kindest and most charming , 
of all the ladies in Devonshire, two butter- 
flies were given when they were yet 
chrysalises, or “grubs,” that is, in the 
form which butterflies, moths, and many 
other insects take when they change from 
caterpillars, and before they get their 
winged, or perfect, state. Now it occurred 
to her that, later on, she might make pets 
of them, so she put them on a little bed of 
fine cotton-wool, and set them aside in a 
comfortable cabinet, through the glass 


/doors of which the sun shone when it 


| 


poured into her cosey bedroom. One — 
morning, just before Christmas, she saw 
that during the night a little golden 
butterfly had appeared on the tiny bed of 
cotton-wool. 

How to feed it puzzled her greatly. 
Finally she got a little rose, and dropped 


here and there on it a little honey mixed ~ 


with water, and softly put it into the 
cabinet. The butterfly soon settled on the 

rose, and took its first meal of honey- — 
water.. “Psyche,” the lady named it, and 

it grew to know her when she called 
“Psyche” to it and fed it. After a fort- 
night it would leave the cabinet and 
settle on her outstretched hand, and reat 
there with its iio folded, 


- they were safer at home. 
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~The other chrysalis had broken by this 
time, and a beautiful peacock butterfly 
had come to life. It also was fed on the 
honey-water of rose-leaves, and soon it, 
too, delighted in coming when called by 
its name. What most pleased both butter- 
flies was to be wafted softly and slowly to 
and fro in the air, while resting on the 
palm of their gentle mistress’s hand. 

For many days after the bright sun- 
shiny springtime came, neither of the 
butterflies tried to go farther out of the 
room than the window-sill, and aye came 
back when called by their names, just as 
if they were aware that the lady knew 
But there 
came one fine morning when both of them 
were seen to take wing and join the 
butterflies fluttering about in the garden. 
That night, however, they came home 
again, when their mistress called for 
them. 

Next morning, when their atid was 
opened, they fluttered out through the 
open window and into the bright sun- 
shine, and away they eddied down the 
garden. Not for two weeks did the lady 
see either of them. Then one afternoon, 
after a terrible thunderstorm, they came. 
When the storm was over, a golden butter- 
fly lay dead on the window-sill of the 
lady’s bedroom, and by the spots on its 
wings she knew it was “Psyche.” Though 
most diligent search was made indoors 
and out for its companion, the peacock 
butterfly never was seen again. 


The Disobedient Centipede 


G. W. TUTTLE 


He was a cunning little fellow, beauti- 
fully marked across his body with yellow 
and green stripes, and he was becoming 
proud of his good looks. On _ several 
occasions his mother found him looking at 
his reflection in a little pool in the canyon 


- by the light of the rising sun, when he 


_—- 


should have been in bed, safe and sound, 
in his earth home. You see, night is day 
for the centipedes, and our day is their 
night. 

Again and again his mother said: “You 
must not wander so far from home. There 
are great black giants in the hills. Every 
night these huge hairy giants wander 
across this valley. You would make a 
choice morsel for one of them. My son, 
look out for the tarantula giants.” 

But the little fellow had forty-six legs, 
and they were such lively legs! When 
they all ran at once he forgot all about 
his mother’s warning. 

Then there came a night when the little 
centipede wandered far away, and just at 
daylight he had an awful fright, for he 
saw one of the great black giants striding 
over the hill. How the poor little centi- 
pede did run—it was a busy day for all 
of those forty-six legs! 

The black giant had only eight great 
black legs, and two feelers that looked 
like legs, but he was so big and strong, 
and ran so fast, that the centipede was 
in despair. He would certainly have been 


G poate had he not eeecaxcred a little crack 
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in the adobe, into which he crawled and 
was safe. 

Poor little fellow, he was _ terribly 
frightened; but he forgot all about it 
after many days had passed and he saw 
no more of the great hairy giants. He 
grew more vain of his good looks, and he 
would steal away and look at his reflec: 
tion in the pool when he should have been 
helping his mother catch bugs for dinner. 

One morning, just at daylight, he was 
looking down into the pool and admiring 
his fine centipede clothes, when another 
black giant came over the hill. “Ah,” he 
thought, “I see a fine breakfast down 
there by the pool!” Carefully he crept 
up, but the centipede saw him just in 
time to let his forty-six legs carry him to 
safety. And after two encounters with 
the black giants, he remembered his 
mother’s warning. What if he had been 
eaten ! 


Lincoln Statues in England 


To celebrate the ending of one hundred 
years of peace between the British Empire 
and America, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati have given a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln to .the city of Man- 
chester, England. The standing figure of 
Lincoln is of bronze, fourteen feet high, 
and stands upon a base of rugged granite. 

Peace which ended the War of 1812 
began with the ratification of the Treaty 
of Ghent, February 17, 1815. President 
Polk proclaimed the Treaty in America 
the following day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taft-gave the statue in 
the first place to London; but London 
critics thought the work of George Grey 
Barnard, the sculptor, did not do Abra- 
ham Lincoln justice, and it was decided to 
give Mr. Barnard’s statue to Manchester, 
and to give London a replica of the Saint- 
Gaudens statue, also a standing figure 
of Lincoln, which is in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. At the end of the great World 
War Abraham Lincoln, American, is find- 
ing his place anew in the hearts of the 


English people. 


A Sixteen-Year-Old Hero 


Two years ago some friendly soldiers 
who sympathized with a lad’s desire to 
get to France to fight, dragged Maurice 
Bailey, a sixteen-year-old boy from Maine, 
aboard a transport. The boy had hidden 
himself in a big canvas bag, and as a 
stowaway he made his way to France. 
Now Maurice is back, and a French war- 
cross pinned to his tunic proves that a boy 
of sixteen is not too young to be a hero. 
Maurice was attached to the 103d In- 
fantry, of which his brother was a mem- 
ber, and it was while this company was 
about twenty miles from Toul that 
Maurice won his decoration. 

In telling. the story he says simply that 
while the fighting was going on he 
happened to see from his trench two 
majors lying wounded on the battlefield 
before him. Calling a soldier to go with 
him, Maurice ran to the wounded officers 
and found not only the two majors but 
also a wounded colonel close by. The 
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soldier picked up one major and carried 
him on his shoulder to safety. Maurice 
lifted the other major as best he could 
and then told the colonel to hold with both 
hands te his coat. Carrying one and 
dragging the other, this lad of sixteen 
rescued two badly wounded officers. Has 
any soldier twice his age a better record 
to his credit? 


The King-Soldier and the Mother- 


Queen 


In 1898 a tall quiet man under the name 
of Count de Rethey landed at Hoboken 
and was welcomed by President Mc- 
Kinley. Count de Rethey had come in- 
cognito from Belgium in order that he 
might study railroad methods in the West 
under James J. Hill, without attracting 
attention. 

Now the Count de Rethey of 1898 re- 
turns to us as Albert, King of the Bel- 
gians, and all America is eager to welcome 
the hero king-and his consort, Queen 
Elizabeth, the royal pair whom the Bel- 
gians call the ‘“King-Soldier’ and the 
“Mother of the Belgians.” 

All during the war this king and queen 
shared the hardships of war with their 
soldiers. King Albert, regardless of dan- 
ger, led his men and by his example kept 
up their courage during the darkest days 
of the war. Queen Elizabeth shared his 
camp life and worked as untiringly as the 
king himself. She is a physician and 
surgeon and a veterinary surgeon as well, 
and many a wounded man owes her his 
life. : 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth are all 
that fairy tales of monarchs teach chil- 
dren that kings and queens should _ be. 
Their war work is done and now comes 
the work of building up their country. 
They are in this country to thank America 
for the aid she has given Belgium, and 
also to study all manner of things which 
they think will help them in restoring 
selgium,—industries, schools, even Ameri- 
can sports. 

America is honored by a visit from the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, who by 
their bravery and devotion to Belgium’s 
honor have won a name which will go 
down in history as an example of true 
kinghood and true queenhood. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at_moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresipENT, ENDICOTT P. oe 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley; George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genzrat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.. 
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PLAN FOR PARISH WORK OF THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, DAYTON, OHIO, 
der 
5 SUNDAY- HOUSE AND SOCIAL 
MUSIC SCHOOL PUBLICITY HOSPITALITY FINANCE ALLIANCB GROUNDS SERVIC 
Pee eek. Sa aieie COMMITTED COMMITTEE COMMITTEE COMMITTED COMMITTER COMMITTER COMMITTEE COMMITTED — 
i hairman,| Chairman, Chairman, Chairman, Chairman, Chairman, Chairman, Chairman, Chairman, 
Mee yy “ee J. eds M Dae ee oid Werste Coe se. | Mr.” AL A.) Mio . H|Mr. W. J.\Mre. W. J.iMr. F. K.iMr. GG. 
Jones Kalbfus Orrman Kumler Hartsock Kumler Fogarty Fogarty Fassett Weaver 
4 1. Arrange| 1. Complete 1. Prepare 1. Secure 1. Prepare 1. In addi- 1. Secure 1. Arrange 
A ey phe a Pea ce a series of the new nd a definite plan| the names of astatement of| tion to its|conditions ofa Series of 
members by early in Octo-| solos and| ricvlum. of publicity|allnewpeople.| financial) usual work to|comfort for|Little Socio- 
Easter, 1920.| ber. songs to il- covering :— needs on the) raise $150 to-| all meetings. | logical Jour- 
: ; lustrate the A. News- first Sunday) ward the pub- neys to dis- 
religious con- papers. in December. | licity budget. cover facts on 
tribution of B. Weekly the actual re- 
great musi- cards. lation of the 
cians. - C. Monthly local churches 
bulletin. to :— 
A. Public 
schools. 
B. Police 
work. — 
Cc. Health 
conditions. 
D. Housing. - 
A. Publie 
opinion. ‘“ 
2. Prepare) 2. Planwith 2. Arrange 2. Prepare 2. Assign| 2. Discover; 2. Conduct} 2. Control] 2. Arrange 
re gett: plan tor tae. the minister] a series of lec-) a budget to| twoushersfor/new sources}|a drive to|all ventilat-|for a series of 
tion of new) nishingparish| for a series of| tures on “The| cover the| each service. | of income. make eyery|ing arrange- lectures on 
members. hall. four sermons} Teaching Pro-| above plan woman in the|}ments so as the history, 
on “Great! cess.” and execute parish a mem-|not to disturb}aims, and 
Tone Mas- it ber of The| services. achievements 
ters.” Alliance. of the labor 
movement. 
3. Prepare 3. Make a 8. Provide 8. Secure 3. Intro- 3. Prepare 3. Enter- 3. Arrange 
a list of all] complete par-| an informal; twenty new duce all new/an_inclusive| tain the Sun-| hymn-booksin 
possible mem-| ish visitation} pro gramme) pupils during people to the budget for)day-schooljracks and} 
bers. in October)for at-homes. | the year. minister. next year. and the par-|care for flow- 
and February. ents of pupils|ers and dec- 
one evening/orations for 
at the chureh.|all regular 
meetings. 


The chairman of each committee meets with the board of trustees at its monthly meetings to report and counsel. 


The First Unitarian Church of Dayton, Ohio, has adopted the above plan of parish organization. 
to the board of trustees by Rev. John M. Evans. 
It provides for ten committees. 


organized work. 


every person connected with the church is attached to one of the committees. 


It was presented 


The plan aims to enlist every person in the church in some specific 
There are five men and five women on each of these committees, and 


“We Shall Renew Our Youth” 


That is the ringing assurance that comes of 
a survey of churches in the Middle West 


CURTIS W. REESE 
Western Secretary 


Sixty-two churehes, or societies, 
listed within the Western Conference. Of 
these, thirty-four have pastors, six are 
hearing men with a view to a call and are 
able to pay a minimum salary of $2,000, 
three are seeking pastors but are able to 
pay a minimum of only $1,200, one is able 
to pay an adequate salary to the right 
man but is not seeking a resident min- 
ister, six are not actively attempting to 
reopen but are able to raise approximately 
$1,000 toward a pastor’s salary, nine are 
closed and have little or no hope of open- 
ing, three are Alliances, as for example, 
Burlington, Ia., where a small group of 
women haye held together through the 
years. 

The six churches. now hearing candi- 
dates are not sources of distress. They 
can stand alone and with wise leadership 
their future is secure. In due time the 
small groups in the small towns should 
receive proper attention. They might be 
taken care of by some kind of supply 
arrangement. But the three churches 
seeking pastors though unable to pay 


are 


more than $1,200 and the six not actively 
seeking pastors but able to raise approxi- 
mately $1,000 toward a pastor’s salary 
should concern the whole denomination. 
These nine churches are in small cities 
with populations of from 15,000 to 40,000 
and have buildings valued at from $12,000 
to $75,000 each. A small group of Uni- 
tarians in such cities, with good plants 
and able to carry their overhead plus 
sixty per cent. of the salary of a good 
man, present a real challenge to Uni- 
tarianism. Their trouble is a compliment 
to them—they will not put up with the 
services they can get for the money they 
can pay, and I do not blame them. Their 
determination to maintain a high standard 
or none is one of their greatest assets. 
Their problem is not theirs alone; it con- 
cerns the whole denomination. 

The idea that a church should haye only 
what it can pay for is a fallacy. We do 
not run our churches on that theory nor 
does a business-house run a new branch 
office on that theory. Churches, like 
schools and business-houses, are inter- 
dependent. Non-operating churches, as 
the nine to which I have referred, not to 
mention the smaller ones, are a standing 
reproach to every Unitarian, every Uni- 
tarian minister, and every Unitarian 
church on American soil! No doubt a 
similar situation exists in other districts. 
Indeed I learn that some districts are in 


worse condition than this one. What are 
we going to do about it? 
One hundred years ago Channing - 


preached that famous sermon on liberal 
Christianity, giving great impetus to a 
new movement. Shall we begin the second 
century of American Unitarianism with 
less vision and determination than our 
fathers had one hundred years ago? We 
are unworthy of the mantle of our fathers 
unless we seize the present and make it a 
new starting-point. Our fathers urge us 
on; our children beckon to us. There can 
be only one response—We shall renew 
our youth. 

And nowhere is the field more promis- 
ing than in the Middle West, nowhere 


more conducive to the renewing of our 


youth and nowhere more challenging. 
The twenty-two entire States and parts 
of four others comprising the Mississippi 
Valley form the most productive empire 
the world owns to-day. It has an area of 


1,725,000 square miles, a population of 


56,539,000, fifty-three per cent. of the vot- 


ing strength of America, more railway 
mileage than any country in Europe, the — 


greatest natural waterways in the world 
(the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries and the Great Lakes), and seventy 
per cent. of the farm acreage of the 
United States. 
seventy-six per cent. of the wheat of | 
country, seventy per cent. of the ‘cotton, 
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This vast valley produces 4 
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ninety-four per cent. of the iron ore, 
eighty-five per cent. of the corn, and 
seventy-four per cent. of the cattle. In 
this valley of wealth are one hundred and 
twenty cities of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion, twenty-six of which have a popula- 
tion in excess of 100,000 each. State 
universities with an enrolment of from 
two to five thousand students and denom- 


_inational colleges and universities with 


enrolments of from one to four thousand 
are not uncommon. 

Any church that fails to reach this 
heart of America must fail utterly to win 
a permanent place in the life of America. 
Reaching the heart of America with the 
Unitarian message is not the task of the 
Western Conference alone; it is the task 
of all American Unitarians. 


A Unitarian Monastery 


Such, approximately, is the unique hostel for 
London ministers in training 


DR. GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 
Missionary to Egypt 


Thursday, September 4, we debarked at 
the ancient and famous port of South- 
ampton, where, centuries before, the 
English crusaders with King Richard the 
Lion-hearted embarked on their expedi- 
tion against the Turks. Friday morning 
we came to the metropolis of the British 
Commonwealth,—London. That same 
morning I made my way to the hostel of 
the Order of Pioneer Preachers, that 
unique Unitarian institution which is the 
nearest approach we have to a monastery. 
This order owes its inception to Rey. R. J. 
Campbell of Christ Church, Westminster, 
while still the pastor of the City Temple, 
London. Mr. Campbell’s original plan was 
to train lay preachers to spread the New 
Theology movement among the masses, and 
the order was accordingly established in 
1910. The order was first housed in a 
hostel at 28, King Square, Goswell Road, 
London, BH. C. Not long after, it was 
taken over by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, this having been 
the wish of the Preachers themselves. The 
executive board of this order consists.of 
a warden, who was in charge of the di- 
rection of studies, and an assistant, a pres- 
ident, vice-presidents, secretary, and treas- 
urer. In 1914 a new house was built 
and fitted up for a hostel. It is at 23, 
Highbury Place, Highbury, London, N., 

_ facing the extensive Highbury Fields. 

The organization of this house and its 
interior arrangements are quite monastic. 
First of all, the head of the house is called 
the Prior, and the residents, Brothers. In 
its early stages the hostel was closed 
tight to women, and even the cook was a 
man; but, to the discomfiture of the 
Brothers, the cook made his escape with 
a whole week’s expenses, which forced 
them to turn to the more reliable sex to 
attend to their gastronomic needs. An- 
other monastic feature now obsolete was 
the custom of the Prior to flit about the 


se house in a black cassock. In the hostel 
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at present there is a picturesque little 
chapel, or oratory. This oratory has a 
charming little altar with steps. On the 
steps are a cross with an inset contain- 
ing the letters “IHS,” candlesticks with 
the same inscription, and other sacred 
utensils. To the right of the altar is a 
niche in which is enthroned a statue 
of the Good Shepherd carrying a lamb, 
and in front of this niche is a communion- 
table holding more vessels. To the left 
of the altar is the picture of Jesus with 
the Rich Young Ruler, and directly in 
front of it is a regular. ecclesiastical 
lectern with its sacred symbolism. All 
this forms a holy of holies and is divided 
from the rest of the oratory by a wooden 
railing. The cells of the Brothers have 
crosses, crucifixes, and pictures of Bib- 
lical scenes on the walls. In short, the 
whole house has a monastic coloring which 
is most refreshing. 

The hostel was honored recently by a 
visit from Rey. Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association, who ad- 
dressed us in the chapel. Mr. Cornish 
rejoiced in the institution, and his visit 
Was a source of pleasure to the men. 

A word about the work of this order. 
Let no one think that the order is de- 
tached from real life. On the contrary, 
this is the livest group of men with whom 
I ever had to deal. Every one of them 
is in charge of a parish. These parishes 
so cared for by the Pioneer Preachers 
contribute to the support of the institu- 
tion. These Pioneer Preachers give a 
great deal of time to their parishes. Be- 
sides, they conduct the open-air meetings 
in different parts of London where Uni- 
tarianism is presented to large crowds. 
These are called “Van Meetings,’ from 
the name of the one-horse cart in which 
they travel about and from which they 
preach. : 

The period of residence they put at 
the hostel in London while thus doing 
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practical’ and academic work is three 
years. This completed, they have the 
choice of going either to the Home Mis- 
sionary College in Manchester or to Man- 
chester College, Oxford. This seems to 
be a capital solution of the problem . 
that faces the theological seminaries; 
namely, the combination of the academic 
and practical course. And what a won- 
derful practical training one gets in this 
immense city. It would pay every Uni- 
tarian visiting London to come up and 
inspect this singular institution. And 
what a wonderful thing it would be for 
our Unitarian churches on both sides of 
the Atlantic if students from~ American 
and Wnglish seminaries should exchange 
residence for short periods of study! Only 
those who see the hostel and live in: it 
know what a precious thing we have in 
our denomination. I hope that this brief 
account will create interest in the hostel, 
for it is worthy of every thoughtful inter- 
est we can give it. 


Three Ministers Apply 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Walter G. W. Wolfe 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 

The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from James S. Kennedy, 
of the Baptist denomination; an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. 

The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Hugo Adolph 
Perdelwitz, of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, an application for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE TEA 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 


THE COFFEE YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY 
UPON to afford real pleasure in the drinking—and 
best of all, it NEVER varies—it is always just the 
same—always JUST RIGHT. 

The TEA is of the same inimitable character 
—its delicate flavor and deliciousness placing it in 


a class by itself. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 
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Heaven is above 


all yet. There sits 
a judge that no 
king can corrupt. 


American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, October 
7, 1919, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. Bates, 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Park, Richardson, 
Robertson, Simons, Saltonstall, Wheel- 
wright, Williams, and Wright. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September :-— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand September 1, 1919... $19,972.35 


BIroM GONaAuODs'. «ce aisis sis ocsls sss, /sie 30.10 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of 

Brookline, Mass., additional, 

added to Reserve Fund.... 100.00 
Bequest of Henry A. Willis of 

Fitchburg, Mass., additional 15.00 
Bequest of Miss Hannah R. 

Grant of Salem, Mass., to 

create the Hannah R. Grant 

Fund'on account... ... ca... 2,060.61 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety—1917 Special Appeal 

Feri kine, Sipe she Sonia Ia 3.00 | 
Camp Devens Fund......... 100.00 
BLOTS a skye 6c anus, sishes ayes 74.52 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 

HUPEOTON Etats oie tile ane ves rt eronatite 75.00 | 
Income of invested funds.... 5,963.88 | 
Investment Chureh Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 100.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Publicity Account. “oe ..0 30.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Building account 1.02 


$28,525.98 


PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

GEC.) SR eas ee cot $6,443.00 
Salaries and other missionary 

OXPCGSES cjcve<cpss »+= te apeee octane 2,268.13 
Payments on account of sundry 

TPUSEREONOS! o5,0 7s clsts 2s alee 773.24 
Publication Department...... 1,000.00 
Hxpenses of Unitarian Build- 

Una gy See eegr cee cterasb Orca. wisus,\s cota. atis 346.43 
INVESEMENLUS a of-- tae connie ene ee 9,150.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHABCH TE ci ielehiie tte cass ane ie + Oe 104.44 
Camp Devens Fund......... 800.00 

Cash on hand October 1, 1919..... 7,640.74 


$28,525.98 


A report of the special meeting of Sep- 
tember 23, as authorized by the board on 
September 9, was presented as follows :— 


“At an adjourned meeting on September 
23 the board of directors appointed Mr. 
Charles O. Richardson secretary pro tem. 
The matter of a financial campaign was 
discussed at length; and it was 


“Voted, That the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee to confer with similar 
committees of the allied Unitarian societies to 
discuss the plans for a joint financial campaign. 


“In conformance with this vote the pres- 
ident appointed the following committee: 
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Messrs. Williams, Park, Richardson, 
Thayer, Saltonstall, Wheelwright, and 
Wright. 


“CHARLES O. RICHARDSON, 
“Secretary pro tem.” 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 
; Voted, That the action of the finance com- 
mittee in approving the sale of the Sixteenth 
Street property in Washington, D.C., by All 
Souls Church be ratified and confirmed. 


The treasurer reported on the discus- 
sions at the two meetings of the repre- 
sentatives of the different denominational 
societies in regard to the proposed joint 
financial campaign. 

The president presented the resignation 
of Rey. Ernest C. Smith from the board 
of directors; and it was 

Voted, That the resignation of Mr. Smith 
be aecepted and the secretary. be requested to 
convey to Mr. Smith the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the board for his faithful service and 
their regret that he is obliged to retire from 
membership. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Simons, duly 
seconded, Rey. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago 
was elected to fill the vacancy on the 
board caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Smith. 

The president presented a communica- 
tion from the Universalist Convention of 
Connecticut in reference to a mortgage 
which that body holds on the church at 
New London, and after discussion it was 
referred to the secretary with the request 
that he confer with the committee of the 
Connecticut Convention. 

The president submitted yarious com- 
munications in regard to the proposal to 
establish a mission in Liberia; and after 
discussion it was voted to refer the matter 
to the secretary with power. 

The secretary reported at some length 
regarding the present situation and. out- 
look for the future of the Unitarian 
churches in Hungary and the situation in 
Brussels, Belgium. ~ 

At the request of the board the secre- 
tary gave a brief report of his observa- 
tions during his four months’ visit to the 
churches in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension gaye an informal -re- 
port of his observations through the Mid- 
dle West. ‘ 

The publication committee submitted a 
report on the present state of a number 
of manuscripts which are in process of 
publication. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Park it was 

Voted, That the report of his travelling ex- 
penses submitted by the secretary be with- 
drawn and an amended report submitted, to 
include maintenance as well as transportation. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Wheelwright it 
was 

Voted, That the board of directors ratify and 
approve the action of the secretary in agreeing 
to share with the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association the expense of Rev. Mr. 
Drummond in investigating conditions in the 
Unitarian churches in Brussels and in Hungary. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.10 p.m. 


Louis C. CorNnisH, 
Secretary. 
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Services for the Deepening of 
Our Spiritual Life 


THE DATES OF THE 


SIMULTANEOUS 
MEETINGS 


ARE 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


Held in each church, with 


UNITED MEETINGS 


IN TOWN 


Sunday evenings, Dec. 7 and 14 


These Services will be followed 
December 28 and each Sunday 
evening of the winter by Ser- 


vices under the auspices of 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The churches are expected to exercise 
their own choice as to method of con- 
It will be the 
desire of some that their own minister 
take the whole of the series, and of 
others that there be a different speaker 
Those which select the 
latter method are desired at once to 


ducting the meetings. 


each evening. 


communicate with the Secretary, 


REV. MILES HANSON, 
24 Kenilworth Street, 


2 


Roxbury, Mais. 


oy 


“moods, as one will his friends... . 


——! 
- 


Ms . 
4 . 
; 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Lesson of the Trees 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can makeatree. — 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
Sunday 


And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight, and good for food; the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
—Gen. ii. 9. 

No. two trees produce the same effect 
upon us. Neither do any two forests 
weave the same spell over us. Yet from 
every tree virtue of some sort goes out 
to the man or woman who will be wise 
enough to sit at its feet. . . . How deeply 
trees may strike their roots into the 
human heart is known only to those who 
have lived on intimate terms with some 
of their sylvan brothers from childhood. 
Nor can one measure the fine spiritual 
losses of the man or woman who has 
missed the individual tuition of single 
trees or the higher education of a forest. 
For every tree, in a greater or less degree, 
is begirt with mystery, and lures the mind 
beyond the close-cropped circle in Which 
it is too often tethered by the petty inter- 
ests of life—Hlilen Burns Sherman. 


Monday 


And the earth brought forth ... the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind: and God saw that it 
was good.—Gen. i. 12. 


THE PINE-TREE 


A poet of the woods, he stands apart, 
His soul attuned to higher things. 
Whene’er the storm would break his heart, 
He bows his head and softly sings. 
—Rachel Winton Godbey. 


Tuesday 


For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and 
barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pome- 
granates; a land of oil, olive, and honey ; 
a land wherein thou shalt eat bread with- 
out scarceness, thou shalt not lack any- 


_ thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, 


and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass.—Deut. viii. 7, 8, 9. 

It is by knowing human beings that we 
come to understand them, and by. under- 
standing them come to love them, and so 
it is with the green people. . ....When I 
go to the woods, it is like going among 
old and treasured friends, and with riper 


acquaintance the trees come to take on, 


curiously, a kind of personality, so that I 
am much fonder of some trees than of 
others, and instinctively seek out the com- 
panionship of certain trees in certain 
At 
times I even feel that I have become a 
fully accepted member of the Fraternity 
of the Living Earth; for I have already 
received many of the benefits which go 
with that association; and I know now 
for a certainty that it makes no objection 


resto its members because they are old, or 


¥ 
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sad, or have sinned, but welcomes them 
all alike—David Grayson. 


Wednesday 


There is hope of a tree, if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and that 
the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
—Job xiv. 7. 


The autumnal falling of a leaf is not a 
matter of tears and doleful poems, but 
for hope and rejoicing, since it tells of 
another birth (its new leaf bud) and ex- 
hibits how alive and energetic is the tree. 
—Hrnest Ingersoll. 


Thursday 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: the 

earth is full of thy riches—Ps. civ. 24. 
Time is never wasted, listening to the trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 
Holding toward each other half their kindly 

grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human place. 

—Lucy Larcom. 
Wonderful is human speech,—the work 
of generations upon generations, each 
striving to express itself, its feelings, its 
thoughts, its needs, its sufferings, its joys, 
its inexpressible desires. Wonderful is 
human speech, for its complexity, its del- 
icacy, its power. But the pine-tree, under 
the visitations of the heavenly influence, 
utters things incommunicable; it whispers 
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to us of things we have never said and 
never can say,—things that lie deeper 
than words, deeper than thought. Blessed 
are our ears if we hear, for the message 
is not to be understood by every comer, 
nor indeed by any, except at happy mo- 
ments.—Bradford Torrey. 


Friday 


Mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars: ... Let them praise the 
name of the Lord: for his name alone is 
excellent; his glory is above the earth and 
heaven.—Ps. carlwiii. 9, 13. 


My life shall grow like trees both tall and 
fair 
That rise and spread and bloom toward 
fuller fruit each year. 
—George Eliot. 
The fair tree that shadows us from the 
sun hath grown many years in its place 
without more unhappiness than the loss 
of its leaves in winter, which the succeed- 
ing season doth generously repair; and 
shall we be less contented in the place 
where God hath planted us? or shall there 
go less time to the making of a man than 
to the growth of a tree?—Henry Van 
Dyke. 
Saturday 
Then shall the trees of the wood sing 
out at the presence of the Lord.—i1 Chron. 
oui. 38. 


past, not to the future. 


Raw, MATERIAL 


self, 


have proved ten thousand times. 


this land. 


neighborly relations between the races. 


solution of the race problem? 
Here is your chance. 


and agricultural schools for Negroes. 


Their needs were never before so urgent. 
so great. 
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GIVE HIM A MAN’S CHANCE 


The “nearest and most urgent”’ of all our national problems—the race 
problem—becomes every day more serious. i 
million strong; one American out of every ten is of African blood. 
many regions he has the majority. War conditions have been bringing him 
in great force to our northern cities and industrial centers, and though the 
‘war is over the tide of migration seems unabated. ’ 

Wherever he goes his presence, his activities awaken bitter race animos- 
ity. The issue is no longer sectional, but has become national. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH HIM? 


Certain things can not be done. 
wholesale massacre, nor the Teutonic plan of deportation. 
ing back the hands of the clock, reduce him once more to slavery. The better 
as well as the worse features of that system are doubtless gone forever. Old- 
fashioned colored folks of the black mammy, Uncle Tom type belong to the 


Neither can the Negroes of this country, poured into the melting-pot, 
be amalgamated with men of Caucasian blood. The leaders of both races 
agree that intermarriage between white and black, as a solution for the race 
problem, is not to be thought of. 

Since he is not dying out but steadily increasing in number, since he can 
not be exterminated, deported, enslaved or assimilated; it is plain that the Negro as a separate, dis- 
tinct race must continue to share this land of ours, living side by side with us as fellow citizen and neighbor. 

But what sort of neighbor? That depends largely upon ourselves. 
who insist on treating him as half a brute have themselves to blame if he 
becomes brutish. You can not with impunity teach a man to despise him- 
To rob him of self-respect, means to open his door to idleness, shift- 
lessness, ignorance, immorality and crime; it means to prepare fuel for the 
lurid fires of Bolshevism, and to fill the land with the fear of wild men, un- 
disciplined, unrestrained and far more dangerous than any wild animal. 

The American Missionary Association maintains, as it has for more 
than fifty years been doing, that the Negro is in the full sense a man, 
that he is therefore entitled to all common, human rights and privileges and 
that all the great human duties and responsibilities also belong to him. 
We hold that he ought to have a man’s full chance to make the most and 
best of himself and that, given a chance, he will make good. This thesis we 
\ The products of our schools, honorable, 
upright, intelligent, public-spirited men and women of the Negro race, true 
Christians and useful citizens, are scattered by tens of thousands all over 


The communities in which our institutions stand are distinguished for 
morality, prosperity, high standards of living and that self-respect which 
wins the respect of others. In almost every case they are marked by kindly, 

What are you personally doing in these stormy days for the 


Be a partner with us. q , 
our five fine colleges, our chain of twenty-five effective normal, industrial 


Their opportunities never 


To Tue AmMpRIcAN Missionary ASSOCIATION, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Desiring a share in your great task, I send the enclosed contribution. 
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Notes on Russian Prison Camps 


Observing the serious effect on the minds 
of captives in Germany 


FRANK W. PRATT 
Of the German Commission of the American 
Red Cross 


My first work among the Russian pris- 
oners in Germany was that of inspection 
of the prison camps. My headquarters 
was Dresden. Officers were sent out by 
twos for this duty. We found all the 
camps arranged upon the same general 


plan. There were the long, low bar- 
racks with their wooden bunks, often 
in two tiers. There was the _ bake- 


house where the bread was made and 
stored. The camps also had a central 
bathing-house fitted up with a large cement 
tank over which were rows of sprays for 
shower baths supplied with hot and cold 
water. Connected with the bath-house 
was a sterilizing -plant for the prisoners’ 
clothes. The Russians were not forced to 
use the bath-houses, but many of them 
did. The complete lack of soap, until 
the Red Cross furnished a supply, made 
bathing less effective. 

Until one has come into very close con- 
tact with prison-camp life it is easy to 
fail to appreciate that a fair amount of 
creature comforts, as prison comforts go, 
fails to bring relief to a prisoner’s real 
unhappiness. It is the mental side of 
prison life which is the hardest for the 
prisoner to bear month after month and 
year after year. The sense of confinement, 
the homesickness, the hopelessness of re- 
lease as the confinement goes on through 
eternity, as it seems,—these are the things 
which enough to eat and enough to wear 
cannot overcome. I have talked with men 
who were confined in German camps and 
English camps, and although there were 
sports, studies, lectures, and various 
forms of amusements, yet there was a 
subtle undermining of the nervous system 
which sometimes resulted in what grew 
‘to be called “barbed-wire disease” (from 
the surrounding barbed wire of the 
camp) or in insanity: I heard of one case 
of a young man, who was apparently in 
perfect health and who seemed free from 
worry as far as outward signs were con- 
cerned, whose hair gradually turned 
white. 

Germany was divided by the American 
Red Cross into zones, each having a cen- 
tral distributing city. Food and clothing 
were sent from this central point to the 
various prison camps within the district. 
Another Red Cross officer and I were sent 
to Dresden to look after supplying about 
a dozen of these camps. Our stay in 
Dresden lasted over five months and dur- 
ing much of this time we were supplying 
food for between forty and fifty thou- 
sand prisoners. 

Before we arrived in Dresden the work 
had been done by the Danish Red Cross. 
We kept a part of the office force of this 
organization, but were obliged to change 
some of them beeause of their inability 
to speak English. Our whole office force 
was German, with the exception of one 
Englishman who had been in a German 
prison camp for nearly four years. Our 
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chief clerk had been a private in the 
German Army, serving in the Near Hast 
throughout the war. Two other clerks 
had been interned in British prison camps 
during most of the war. One had had 
“harbed-wire disease” very badly, and, ac- 
cording to the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Germany, had been exchanged 
for a British soldier afflicted with the 
same disease in a German camp. Of the 
“girls” in the office, stenographers and 
typewriters, two had lived for a few years 
before the war in the United States. An- 
other was a doctor’s daughter with good 
command of. English. Two others could 
not talk English. Our chauffeur had 
driven lLudendorff’s car for several 
months. Our warehouse people were, of 
course, all Germans, as we entered into 
business arrangements with the existing 
warehousing firms of Dresden as the 
Danish Red Cross had done before us. 
When we arrived in the city we took over 
about two hundred carloads of supplies. 
We had, however, our own special check- 
ers and representatives who stayed at the 
warehouses to look after the loading and 
unloading of our supplies and take espe- 
cial care of our goods. 


These were all 
Germans. Two had lived in the United 
States. Two had married English wives 


and had engaged in business in Hngland 
until they were put into English prison 
camps, where they had stayed through 
the war. 

Our supplies went out to the various 
camps in carload lots. Into every car we 
put two fully armed German soldiers to 
act as guards. Sometimes it took three 
or four days for the car to reach the 
camp.. The guards slept in the car and 
had orders from the German military au- 
thorities never to leave the ear without 
at least one. of the guards remaining on 
duty. When they had delivered the car 
at the camp they received a receipt for 
it which was returned by the guard to 
us. This system worked successfully dur- 
ing our stay in Dresden. All our supplies 
were transported, according to arrange- 
ment by the Inter-allied Commission, free, 
by the German Government. 

Our warehouses were guarded day and 
night by German soldiers. This was all 
arranged for by the German military au- 
thorities in Dresden. 
lied or American soldiers there, but only 
the two of us who belonged to the Red 
Cross. ; 

During the Spartacist uprising the Ger- 
man guards about our warehouses were 
increased to about three hundred men. 
This was wise, because our stores were 
the largest in the city, every one knew 
we had them, and Dresden was very 
hungry. Without sufficient guards our 
warehouses would naturally have been the 
first to be broken into. In the city of 
Magdeburg a Red Cross warehouse was 
forced and looted during an uprising. 

When orders came for the American 
Red Cross to leave the interior of Ger- 
many comparatively few of the Russian 
prisoners had been sent back to their 
country. The Inter-allied Commission 
made arrangements to have our supplies 
and the work of their distribution turned 
over to the German Government. 


There were no Al- |]: 
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Dr. Orr Will Speak 


The first regular meeting of the Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held at 
Arlington Street Church, on Monday, Oc- 
tober: 20, at 7 P.M. 

Rey. Hugh Robert Orr of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education will speak 
on “The Child at the Centre of the New 
Social Order.” 

An informal conference will be held at 
5.15. Mrs. Emily Hall Cook will lead the 
discussion on “How all Members of the 
Church School may contribute to the 
Spirit of Reverence in the School.” Sup- 
per will be served at 6; address at 7; 
meeting adjourned at 8.30. 

Membership tickets for the season, at 
$3.50 each, may be obtained from the 
treasurer, Mr. -Amasa W. B. Huff, on the 
evening of the meeting, or by addressing 
him at 41 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 
These tickets are transferable and entitle 
the holders to the supper. Any Sunday- 
school may hold as many as it chooses. 
Single supper tickets for non-members, 
sixty cents. 

The meeting at seven is open to all in- 
terested. Any further information may 
be obtained from the secretary, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Stebbins, 3 Concord Avenue, Cam- 
bridge; telephone: Cambridge 1856. 


A WOMAN OF CULTURE, in middle life, to take 
full charge of afamily. Must be executive and willing 
to assume responsibility. Address D. A, L., care 
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Letters That Help 


Letters of appreciation are always 
heartening things. There have been many 
in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER’s budget of 
mail this week. 

A member of one Women’s Alliance in 
California sends in the name of a new 
subscriber, and at the same time writes,— 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to send you 
a new subscriber occasionally, and the 
ease with which I obtain them makes me 
feel that our splendid Reeister ought to 


be very freely circulated, and the ‘good: 


news’ more widely spread.” 
Another reader says :— 


“We have been subscribers to THE 
Recister for years, and as a word of 
praise is always encouraging, from what- 
ever source it comes, I should like to tell 
you how much I enjoy the ‘Daily Read- 
ings’ especially. They have helped me 
over some hard places at times.” 

A minister writes,— 

“One of my people, a lawyer of prom- 
inence, told me that THe Reorster at 
present was the best thing he knew.” 
And then goes on to say, “Fearlessness 
and ‘pep,’ breadth and truthfulness do 
the trick.” 


Tue ReEcIsTerR’s aim is to go on becom- 
ing ever more worthy of the appreciation 
of its readers. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcement 


The Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from J. Franklin Burk- 
hart, Lancaster, Pa., an application for 
fellowship in the Unitarian Ministry. 
Walter R. Hunt, George W. Smith. 


Parish News Letters 
Mr. Rihbany Back in His Parish 


Boston, Mass.—Churceh of the Disciples, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany: The Church 
of the Disciples resumed its services on 
Sunday, September 21, with a large con- 
gregation to welcome the minister home 
after a strenuous half-year in Paris. The 
various activities of the church are being 

renewed with vigor. The Disciples Schooi 
was never in finer spirit. It is adjusting 
its course of study to conform more nearly 
to: the new Beacon Series, which provides 
several excellent text-books with many 
additional helps for the teachers and 
scholars. Programmes of The Alliance 
and the Social Club promise a rich year 
of work. “The Philosophy of Loyalty,” a 
series of lectures by Professor Royce, has 
been chosen as a basis of Alliance study. 
A varied programme of the Social Club in- 
cludes an evening with Mr. Rihbany, who 
will tell of his work in behalf of the Near 
Hast in connection with the Peace Con- 


_ ference, a recital by Mr. Harrington, or- 


ganist of the church, and an annual sup- 


per with exercises that will interest the 
whole congregation. The Home Depart- 
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ment gave a Harvest Supper on October 
3 in celebration of the birthday of Charles 
Gordon Ames, whose great ministry is 
never forgotten. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher arranged the literary  pro- 
gramme, which was given in the Library 
after supper. There had been two sig- 
nificant birthdays during the summer. 
Mr. Rihbany was fifty years of age on 
August 27, and Mr. Church- was seventy- 
five on August 15. A poem in honor of 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Rihbany was read by 
Mr. Church, and in turn a poem addressed 
to Mr. Church was read by Mrs. Beatley. 
Mr. Church, the honored chairman of the 
Pastoral Committee, has never failed to 
respond appropriately to every request of 


the church for a commemorative poem, and 


it was only fitting and natural that the 
church should wish to express its appreci- 
ation of the great service he has rendered. 
This expression came to him as a com- 
plete surprise. The Committee on Social 
Service has planned a programme of work 
which offers opportunities of co-operation 
for all the people. This church longs to 
fulfil the prophetic vision of its founder, 
James Freeman Clarke, who gave this 
message in one of his sermons: “The 
church is an organization through which 
the spirit of Christ can work. If hitherto 
it has been his voice rather than his hands 
and feet,...the time has come, we 
think, for a change. We wish-to take 
part in the great and opening civilization 
of the new day and hour.” Mr. Rihbany’s 
subjects for October are as follows: Oc- 
tober 5, “Singers of Peace’; October 12, 
“Liberal Christianity and the Present 
Crisis”; October 19, “The Responsibility 
of Western Nations toward Asia” ; October 
26, “Imperialism in the Far East.” 


A Vital Pastoral 


PorRTLAND, OreE.—Churech of Our Father, 
Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr.: In a parish 
letter the minister says: “I appeal, not 
in my own name, but by all the highest 
and holiest sanctions of our faith, to 
eyery one connected in any way with this 
congregation, to make this new working- 
year a year of constructive and well 
planned effort for the upbuilding of the 
Chureh of Our Father. The primary ap- 
peal is not for the necessary financial sup- 
port, nor for more advertising, nor for 
larger church attendance, nor for more 
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workers. All these things will be added 
unto us in abundant measure if every man, 


‘woman, and child will give earnest and 


devout thought to the heart of meaning 
and value in a true Church of Christ. I 
risk all the childish charges of cant and 
piety that such utterances are so liable 
to, in these sophisticated modern days, 
when I say to every man and every 
woman in the congregation: Every day 
let your ‘heart’s sincere desire uttered or 
unexpressed’ be for the life and work of 
this church; pray, pray, ‘without ceas- 
ing, for its true success. Thence only 
can come that spiritual re-birth which 
we of this church in common with our 
entire race need most in these critical 
days. What do you think would happen 
to this church if we all, in the very depths 
of our hearts, prayed Heaven daily for its 
upbuilding; daily and with deep sincerity 
offered ourselves to Heaven as a reason- 
able sacrifice in its behalf; daily sought 
ways of service in its name and daily 
craved the healing and empowering of its 
inspiration? .I will tell you what would 
happen. Its support would never give 
a moment’s anxiety to any one; advertis- 
ing would be wholly unnecessary ; workers 
would abound; and our shrine would be 
thronged with devout. and loyal worship- 
pers. The pathos, the tragedy, is that we 
do not all realize this and act accordingly. 
The glorious thing is that we may so act 
whenever we will, and one at a time, and 
that every least fidelity will contribute to 
the realization of our dream. Oh,- let us 
take hold again! Let us try once more to 
subordinate property and pleasure to the 
supreme concerns of the Spirit! Let us 
ask and we shall receive! Let us seek 
and we shall find! Let us knock and it 
shall be opened!” 


To Cardinal Mercier 


Wo.Luiaston, Mass.—Wolaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Just before 
the sermon Sunday morning, October 5, 
the congregation voted unanimously to 
send the following telegram to His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Mercier, Boston: “We, the 
members of the Wollaston Unitarian Con- 
gregation, desire to express to you our 
deep appreciation of your unfaltering 
faith in right and justice and your un- 
daunted courage in your country’s hour 
of need.” 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“T wish now,” said the lecturer, “to tax 
your memory.” <A wail in the audience: 
“Has it come to that?’—Answers. 


“J suppose you think I have a great 
many kicks?” “Not at all,” said the hotel 


clerk. “I know of plenty of kicks you’ve 
never thought of.’—Louwisville Cowrier- 
Journal. 


“How was it that Jones, who is usually 
a truthful man, said the thermometer in 
his room was 120 degrees?’ “I suppose 
he said it in the heat of the moment.’- - 
Baltimore American. 


“This is one of our large modern depart- 
ment stores.” Interested Tourist: “Won- 
derful. I suppose you can buy everything 
you want here.” “Better than that. You 
can buy everything you don’t want.”’— 
Life. 


The Worried Stage Manager: “Well, 
what’s the matter now?’ The Stage Car- 
penter: “The Moon’s struck, sir; ’e says 
as ’ow ’e won’t rise under fifty bob a week 
an’ a pint o’ beer durin’ the eclipse.”— 
London Sketch. 


A reviewer notes that Mr. John Living- 
ston Lowes, in -his recent book, “Conven- 
tion and Revolt in Poetry,’ recalls a 
“superb remark” by Billy Sunday: “They 
say I rub the fur the wrong way. I say. 
let the cats turn round!” 


Proprietor: “What do you mean, sir, by 
forcing two pennies at once in my chew- 
ing-gum machine?’ Customer: “Pardon 
me. You see I’ve been so used lately to 


paying double for everything I buy that} 


it has become force of habit.”—Judge. 


“Daddy,” asked a mite of eight sum- 
mers, “God makes us do the good things, 
doesn’t he?’ “Yes,” replied the father. 
“And Satan makes us do the naughty 
things?” Again, yes. “Well, who makes 
us do all the funny ones?’—London Post. 


Among the curiosities of children’s 


prayers the following seems worthy of a | 
A small boy who had | 


prominent place. 
been reprimanded by his father for the 
repetition of an act of disobedience against 
which he had been warned before, was 
heard to say in his prayers at night, “O 
God, make me a good boy, and if at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.”—Liver- 
pool Post. 


Cardinal Mercier said at Columbia Uni- 
versity last week: “I do not know but 
that you have read in the paper,—the 
newspaper said two or three days ago 
when I was receiving successively honors 
of several scientific institutions of the 
United States,—‘They are taking the heart 
of the Cardinal by degrees.’ Well, now 
that this is the last degree I am to re- 
ceive, I think I can say that you have 
taken the whole of my heart.” 


The artist dipped his brush in a bucket 
of paint and wiped it across the canvas 
several times horizontally. When he had 
done this he took his labor in hand and 
carefully placed it in an elaborate frame. 
“What’s the idea?’ his boon companion 
inquired. “Impressionistic study.” “Do 
you mean to tell me that is a finished 
painting?” “Certainly.” “What are you 
going to call it?” “A village street as 
seen from the rear seat of a motor-cycle.” 
—London Answers. 


| 


| Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11, 
| is open daily from g to 4. 
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individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by.the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY. Sunday next 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns will preach, Service at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
The church 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.50. Sunday-school at Io A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley aid Marlborough Streets, Rev, Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. This church is open week-days from 9 to 4, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Evening services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach on the Baltimore meetings. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach Sunday, October ro. Ser- 
vice at 1m A.M. Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten 
at II, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning ser- 
vice on Sunday, October 19, at 1m A.M. Rev. Frederic 
H. Kent will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, October 19, Dr. Brown will preach, Church 
open daily 9 to r2. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. 
Rikbany, will preach at 11 a.m. on “The Responsibility of 
Western Nations toward Asia.” Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Kindergarten at rr A.M. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 502 First National Bank Building. Rev. John 
Malick, minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus, Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. 
Service of worship and sermon at 11 A.M, The minister 
will preach. 
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The minister, Rev. Abraham M.. 
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